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Notes and Suggestions for the Month. 
Grain has ripened and has been gathered by 
the careful husbandman, seeds of wild plants 
neglected by man, are matured and being scat- 
tered, ready to be covered with falling leaves, 
or already hidden in crevices of the soil, from 
which new life will awaken at the touch of 
Spring; insects have taken their winter-form ; 
the birds are hastening to more genial climates, 
and every thing warng the provident farmer to 
finish what yet remains under his hand. It_is 
not too late to save much vexatious labor next 
year, by cleaning up hedge rows, and clymp 
of weeds, which should be burned to d@Stroy 
the ripened seeds. If crops are all h@sed, 
draining now where needed may give a week’s 
start in the season of plowing.—The present 
prices of grain may continue, but if gold comes 
down as it should, and ultimately must, those 
who have threshed and marketed their grain 
early, will have most satisfactory returns.— 
Thanksgiving is but few weeks distant, and the 
best fattened poultry will bring top prices. Let 
our readers take the hint, and have their tur- 
keys, chickens, geese and ducks ready. In fine 
“ What thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might,” for the chilling storms will soon herald 
the approach of Winter. 

Agricultural Reading—The days are now 
shortening and the nights lengthening. If a 
farmer is diligent and ambitious, he can find 
at least a few hours daily, to read. e 


Animals.—Feed fattening animals well this 
month, as they will fatten much faster before 
cold weather comes on. Store animals of all 
kinds also need particular attention, feed them 
well and protect them from storms. 


Barns.—See that no corner, or portion of the 
foundation rests on the ground, or is exposed to 
wet that will shortly cause decay. Sometimes 
a projecting corner stone will conduct rain in- 
wards against the sill, and rot it in a few years. 

Beans.—Read about beans in the calendar for 
last month, and gather all that may yet re- 
main in the field without delay. 


Beets—Pull up all small ones where they 
stand nearer than six inches from center to 
center. They are excellent food either boiled, 
or pickled, and are good for milch cows. 


Butter.—Now is the best time to pack butter 
for next winter. See that jars, or tubs are 
thoroughly cleansed. A spoonful of clean, 
white sugar to a pound of butter, put in at the 
last working, will improve the quality even of 
good butter, and cause it to bring a higher price. 


Calves and Colts.—Give colts and calves good 
feed, access to salt and pure water daily, and a 
shed during cold storms. It is ruinous policy 


to allew young animals to grow poor in autumn. 


summon all hands to the carrot patch and pull / 
up every weed, and thin them where theyy 
stand too thick. Carrots will grow rapidly this 
month, if the soil is loosened and weeds pulled. 
Cows.—Milch cows will very likely need a 
little extra feed, or their full flow of milk may 
not be maintained. Let them have the benefit 
of the dest pastures, when there is any choice. 
If fed four quarts of wheat bran or corn meal 
daily, or two quarts of the two mixed, the 
quantity of milk will be increased. 
Corng-Cut up the stalks at the roots, before 
deagl ripe; but before cutting go through the 
field and select ears for seed, tying a red string 
around those ears that ripen first. If you desire 
to procure seed of a neighbor, now is the best 
time to do it. Secd corn should never be set in 
large stooks, nor put in cribg with other ears. 
As soon as fit to husk, braid ity the husks 
in long strings, and suspend with wire, 36 that 
mice and red squirrels can not+reach it. 
Draining.—Make as much under-drain this 
month as practicable. (See article on Draining 
with Planks on page 308.) 
Eave-Troughs.—Put up eave-troughs on every 
shed and building where there are none, and ste 
that leaves and sediment do not obstruct them. 
Fences.—Repair poor, and low portioné 
around grain fields, as animals—even when not 
unruly—are often tempted to get over a poor 
fence, if they see better feed on the other side. 
‘allows.—Keep scarifiers moving on fallow 
ground to prevent weeds going to seed: 
Grain.—If threshing is to be done_before 
winter, have the grain in readiness to take ad- 
vantage of any temporary advance in prices. 
A few hours’ labor in putting grain through the 
fanning mill a second time, will sometimes in- 
crease its value 3 or 4 cents per bushel. 


Granaries.—Give them a thorough cleaning 
before new grain is put into them. 


Gypsum may be sowed in the early part of 
this month on winter grain, or young grass. 


Hay Stacks.—See that every stack turns the 
rain well. If they need re-topping, procure 
some long straw, if possible, to cover the top. 
(Read about topping off stacks in Sept. number.) 


Horses.—Let working horses be stabled dur- 
ing cold and stormy nights. They will not eat 
grass all night. When they work all day, turn 
them to grass two hours at night, and early in 
the morning, and they will do better, and not - 
destroy half as much grass with their feet. 
One cold and stormy night in October will in- 
jure a tender horse more than a month’s work. 


Hogs.—Feed well with cooked meal and fruit, 
or vegetables. Let fattening swine and brood 
sows have access, at all times, to clean water, 
dry apartments, and a small plot of clean and 
dry ground. Swine are naturally much neate1 
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implement, and let every laborer understand that 
his day’s work is not done, till his tools are well 
cleaned and put in the proper place under shelter. 
Rust often wears out more tools than work does. 

Ice Houses.—A small ice house may be made for 
afew dollars, in one corner of a large cellar. A 
double wall filled with saw dust, dry tan bark, or 
dry straw, well packed in, is essential. If the cel- 
lar is damp, better make the ice house in some out- 
building above ground, in a dry place. 

Indian Corn.—Husk the ears and secure the stalks 
for fodder as soon as possible, after the grain is 
well cured. Let nothing be wasted. 

Manure.—Save all manure around stables and 
piggeries. Horse dung, as well as druppings of 
swine, heats and becomes “ fire-fanged” in a few 
days, unless itis forked over and spread out, and 
mingled with-muck, or kept damp by applying 
water or liquid manure under cover. 

Mustard.—Now is the time to commence the ex- 
termination of wild mustaré. Read the details 
about Mustard or Charlock on another page. 

Meadows.—Top-dress this month with any kind 
of fertilizing material. It is better to harrow in 
bone dust, guano, or home made poudrette. 

Plowing.—Fall plowing heavy soils, and any kind 
of soil, where there are many weeds, may be done 
at any period before winter. Where there are Can- 
ada thistles, Ox-eye Daisies, or Quack ss, plow 
deep with narrow furrows. Always keep a plgw in 
good condition, to work well. 

Potatoes.—Exposure to air, sun-light, and too 
much heat will soon destroy the excellence of the 
best potatoes. If put in a dark place, they will 
usually keep better than in a light one. 

Poultry.—Feed Well while the warm weather con- 
tinues, as they will fatten much faster and eat 
less grain than when it becomes cold. 

Pumpkins.—As soon as the vines are done grow- 
ing, and before hard frosts, gather them beneath 
open sheds, or in heaps, where they may be covered 
with boards. Feed the green and half ripe ones 
first. Store the best ones ina dry, cool place for 
winter. Never break off the stems, or they soon 
begin to decay. Save the seed of none but the best. 

Rye.—In many places it is not too late to sow 
this grain, where the ground is not wet. If the 
soil is apt to heave in winter, better not put in 
winter rye, but prepare for spring rye. 

Sheep.—In some parts of the country, bucks and 
ewes may be turned together in October. Where 
the spring is always backward, and there are cold 
storms of rain and snow, better keep them separate 
a month longer. The period of gestation with 
ewes is about five months. It is not good policy 
to have lambs dropped until there is some grass 
and warm, settled weather. Make necessary pre- 
paration for improvements in sheep next season. 

Sorghum.—Secure before injured by hard frost. 
If there are indications of it before the seed has 
ripened, a few of the best hills may be covered 
with blankets, in order to secure good seed. Cut 
off the seed end, and strip off the leaves, and make 
the juice into syrup as soon as practicable. When 
the stalks become mouldy, it is liable to injure the 
flavor of the syrup, and make it dark colored. 

Swine.—Look up a good brood sow for raising 
pigs next year. Better pay $50 for a good breeder 
than $20 for a sow that will not bear over 3 or 5 
pigs. Prolifieness is one of the excellences of a 
breeding sow. Better fatten every hog now on 
hand, if the breed is not first-rate, and begin 
anew with «a breed that will fatten more readily. 

Timber.—There is no better month in all the year 
than October to cut timber, to insure durability, 
especially for fences of all kinds, and posts. Rails 
and stakes, cut and split this month, will last longer 
than if cut and split in winter, spring, or summer. 
The wood is well matured, and the timber become3 
thoroughly seasoned before hot weather, which 
often cracks the surface, allowing rain to enter. 


Weeds.—Mowing, pulling, plowing and hoeing 
weeds will be in order every leisure hour till 
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Implements.—Uave a place for every tool and | winter. Gather them all in large heaps when they 


are wet, so that the seed will not shell out. Better 


| devote one day this fall to pulling rag weed, wild 


mustard, and other weeds in corn-fields than 

to spend a week next season exterminating those 

that spring from the seed now growing. It is very 

common for weeds to bring forth ten thousand 

fold. If thrown in a large pile before the seed be- 

comes hard, all will decay and make good manure. 
an 


Work in the Orchard and Nursery. 


Fortunate is he who has an abundance of fruit, 
for he will get good returns. Owing to the gener- 
al scarcity, more than usual care should be taken 
with what there is. Some hints are given on page 
305, which, if followed, will much facilitate the 
careful gathering of fruit. It is a mistake to pick 
late keeping varieties toosoon; they should be left 
on as long as they continue to develop from nour- 
ishment supplied by the tree. When gathered, as- 
sort at once into barrels; do not head up until 
the sweating process is over, but keep in a cool, 
shady place; put in the cellar at the approach of 
cold weather. When the heads are put in place, ap- 
ples should be so pressed that they will not shake 
by the jolting of transportation. 

As far as we have observed, the season is favora- 
ble to the nurseryman and the purchaser of trees, 
the wood being ripened, unusually early, many 
sorts have already (the middle of September,) 
shed their foliage. This early ripening prolongs 
the season of the nurseryman, and gives him more 
timg to fill his orders, and it is very advantageous 
to the planter, as trees set early become established 
andre better able to endure the winter. Let all 
who intend to plant, do it as early as the trees can 
be had, observing the suggestions as to drainage, 
deep plowing, and manuring, heretofore given. 

Cider.—The unusually early ripening of the fruit 
may render it necessary to make cider this month. 
Hints on the subject will be found in the “Basket.” 

Drying Fruits.—It is likely that dried fruit will 
bring better prices than usual, and nothing should 
be allowed to go to waste that can be preserved 
in this manner. Dry rapidly, and keep clean. 

Insects.—After the leaves have fallen, clusters of 
eggs and cocoons may be discovered and removed. 
Examine trees received from the nurseries, near the 
root and if any borer holes are found, crush the in- 
sects with a wire, and if the bark has the scale in- 
sect upon it, wash it with strong soft soap water, 
or better, discard the tree altogether. 

Labels.—Do not trust to labels alone, but havea 
map or record of the position of every tree; still 
labels are a great convenience, especially upon 
young trees, before one gets sufficiently acquainted 
with them to tell the variety at sight. See that 
all are plain, and be sure that the wires by which 
they are suspended are sufficiently loose. 

Manure.—It is unreasonable to expect to be able 
to carry off a crop year after year without return- 
ing something fo the land. Manuring bearing 
trees pays, not only in larger crops of fruit, but in 
the finer development of the individual specimens. 
The best method of applying manure is given in 
the article “Is Pear Culture Profitable?” on p, 314. 

Shade Trees.—These, except evergreens, may be 
planted as soon as the leaves drop. The more care- 
fully it is done, the better will be the future growth. 

= 

Kitchen Garden.—Harvesting the ma- 
turing crops and preparing for spring work will 
keep the gardener fully employed until cold weath- 
er. This is a good monthin which to make drains, 
for which the article on page 308, will give some 
useful hints. If the soil be stiff, it may be greatly 
ameliorated by throwing it up in ridges and allow- 
ing them to remain all winter. The rules of neat- 
ness and order are often relaxed at this season, and 
the garden presents an unsightly accumulation of 
rubbish. This should never be allowed. 


Artichokes.—Earth up around them and throw 
over a little litter, to keep out hard frost. 


Asparaqgus.—New beds may be made, setting two 





year old plants as directed in the Calendar for 
March, after which cover the bed with litter. Cut 
the tops from established beds and burn them. Give 
the bed a thick covering of coarse stable manure. 
Beans.—Pick the late string beans and salt them. 
Shell and dry Limas before they are cut off by frost. 
If more ripen than are wanted for seed, try them 
in winter as baked beans, they are good, 
Beets.—-Pull in time, as when frosted, their sweet- 
ness is impaired. Those put in the cellar may be 
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kept from wilting by covering with sand or earth. 

Cabbages.—The late kinds may safely be left out 
until hard frosts. When put away for the winter, 
remove loose outside leaves, set the cabbages in a 
trench wide enough for 3 rows, packed closely to- 
gether, and cover with 6 or 8 inches of earth. Dig 
a drain around to carry off the water, and when the 
earth over the cabbages is frozen, cover it with 4 
or 5 incbes of litter. Another way is to dig or 
plow a shallow trench, over which two rails are 
placed lengthwise; set the cabbages, head down, 
on the rails, put on some straw, and cover the whole 
carefully with earth. If the cabbages are wanted 
for use every few days, a supply may be put in a 
cool cellar, or re-planted closely in a dry place, and 
covered with straw and a roof of. boards. To 
winter young plants in cold frames, see page 311. 

Cauliflowers.—Store in the cellar before frost. 
Those which have not formed heads will usually do 
so if set out inacellar or cold pit. Treat plants 
for early spring crops as directed above for cabbage. 

Carrots.—Harvest and preserve as directed for 
beets. The tops will be much relished by cattle. 

Celery.—Continue to earth up that grown in 
trenches, taking care that no earth enter the center 
of the plant. That grown in flat culture should 
be “handled?’ to bring the stems to an upright 
position, if not already done, and at the end of the 
month commence digging and putting in trenches 
according to directions given in July, on page 218, 

old Frames.—Prepare for the reception of cab- 
bages, cauliflowers, ete. See page 314. 

Cucumbers.—Gather for pickles as long as the vines 
continue to yield, and salt as heretofore directed. 

Endive.—Take up with a ball of earth, and set 
closely together in the cellar for winter use. 

Hot Beds.—When these are made in the spring it 
is often difficult to find soil to use in them. Much 
annoyance will be saved if sufficient rich earth be 
secured now and placed under a shed, or covered 
with boards, near where it will be needed. 

Lettuce.—Plants may be set in a cold frame as di- 
rected for cabbage, or in very mild localities they 
will winter with a light covering of straw. 

Onions.—Any late sown plants for wintering 
over, will need an inch or so of straw upon them. 

Parsnips.—Dig what will be needed for use dur- 
ing the time the ground is frozen, and put them iu 
the cellar and cover with sand to prevent wilting, 
and leave the rest in the ground. 

Rhubarb.—Make new beds in highly manured 
soil, setting the plants 3 or 4 feet apart each way, 
any time before the ground is frozen. Plants are 
obtained by dividing old roots with a spade, so as 
| to separate the buds with a portion of root attached. 
Old beds will need a liberal covering of manure. 

Salsify.—Dig a part for use from time to time, 
and leave the rest as directed for parsneps. 

Spinach.—Keep out weeds and cultivate until 
hard frosts, then lightly cover over with litter. 

Squashes.—Be careful not to allow them to be- 
come frosted. House where they will not freeze 
or be subject to great changes of temperature. 
Use the greenest Hubbards first, as they will not 
keep, but are good long before they are ripe. 

Sweet Potatoes.—Harvest as soon as the tops are 
touched by frost. Dig with great care on a warm 
day, and let them dry in the sun before storing 
them. The great secret in keeping them, is to 
handle carefully, and put them in a warm room, 
the temperature of which is uniform. They do 
well packed in barrels with cut straw between them. 





Tomatoes—The season may be prolonged by 
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keeping the early frosts from some of the most 
fruitful plants, by means of some kind of covering. 
Preserve a supply for winter in jars or bottles. 


Trenching.—There are usually many days this 
month in which the ground can be profitably pre- 
pared for spring, by manuring and_ trenching. 


Winter Cherries.—Gather as directed last month. 


eo 


Fruit Garden,—All hardy shrubs and 
trees may be planted as soon as the wood is ma- 
ture, and the leaves begin to fall. The earlier this 
is done, the better, in order that the plants may 
get somewhat established before winter. 


Blackberries. —All the varieties fruit much better 
if the canes are laid down and covered with a lit- 
tle earth. In making a new planting, give plenty 
of room; six feet apart each way, or in rows 8 feet 
apart, with the plants 4 feet distant. The soil 
should be well enriched with good compost, and 
have a plenty of leaf mould or muck worked in. 


Currants and Gooseberries.—Make cuttings as di- 
rected last month on page 282, where will also be 
found a description of the best varieties of currants. 
Transplant rooted cuttings or get plants from the 
nursery, setting them 5 fect apart each way. 


Dwarf Fruits.—Plant dwarf apples and pears in 
autumn, but leave the stone fruits until spring. 

Grapes.—Plant vines when the leaves have fallen. 
Pick as they ripen; those intended for wine-making 
or for keeping, need to bethoroughly ripe. Put in 
boxes as described last month, and keep in a uni- 
formly cool place, where they will not freeze. 

Tears.—Allow the winter sorts to hang until frost, 
and treat as directed for apples under Orchard. 

Strawberries.—New beds may still be made, but 
the earlier the better. Sufficient directions for 
planting are given last month on page 284. The 
covering should not be done until late, when the 
ground is about to freeze, but it is well to accumu- 
late a supply of covering material. Leaves or 
straw are generally used. At the West, they 
use cornstalks, laid lengthwise of the rows with 
good success. An inch of covering is sufficient. 


— oe 


Flower Garden and Lawn.—The 
glorious days of October are far more suitable for 
making improvements in the grounds, or laying 
out new ones, than the wet and uncertain weath- 
er of spring. Leveling, road-making, preparing 
lawns, and trenching borders can be advantageously 
done at thistime. Such wark, together with plant- 
ing and taking care of tender plants, will give the 
gardener full occupation. 

Annuals.—The hardy kinds, such as Whitlavia, 
Alyssum, Gilias, Larkspurs, Nemophilas, and those 
that are freely self sown may be sown now and 
will give stronger plants and an earlier bloom 
than if kept out of the ground until spring. 

Bedding Plants.—Make cuttings if not already 
done, and take up such old plants as it is desired 
to keep over winter. Fuchsias, Lantanas, etc., do 
well in a cellar, if kept rather dry. 

Bulbs.—Plant early, sufficient directions are given 
for successful management on page 316. 


Chrysanthemums.—There should always be an 
abundance of these, as they make the garden gay 
when most other flowers are gone. Pot some for 
in-door blooming, if notalready done. Keep tied 
up to stakes, to prevent injury from winds. 


Dahlias.—Keep well tied up, and see that all are 
properly labelled, while they are yet in flower and 
ean be identified. It often happens that we have a 
week or more of fine weather after the first frost, 
and if one takes the trouble to protect the plants 
from the first frosts by some light covering, the 
time of blooming may be much prolonged. When 
the tops are killed, allow the plants to remain a 
weck or more in the ground to ripen. 


Frames and Pits.—Have them ready to receive 
the plants. See article on this subject on page 314. 


Gladiolusés.—Cut away the stems where the flow- 








ers fade, but leave the bulbs in the ground until 
there is danger of their being injured by freezing. 

Hedges.—Deciduous plants may be set for hedges 
as soon as the leaves fall. 


Lawns.—One great point in making a lawn is to 
thoroughly prepare the soil. Itshould be trenched, 
or if this is impracticable, thoroughly plowed. It 
should then be carefully leveled and graded. Sow 
the seed, either Blue-grass or Rye-grass, very 
thickly, putting a little winter rye with it, and roll. 
sive another rolling just before the ground freezes. 
Bad places in lawns may be improved by turfing. 

Perennials.—Transplant those from seed this 
spring, to the places where they are to flower. 
Clumps of established plants need to be taken up, 
divided and re-set about once in every three years, 

Pinks and Carnations.—Take up and pot the root- 
ed layers. Set them inacold frame or dry cellar. 

Pansies and Violets.—These can be had in spring, 
early and in abundance, by setting the plants in a 
cold frame. Give air freely in mild weather, and 
in severe, cover the glass with a mat or shutters. 

Stocks and Wall-flowers.—Pot and remoye them 
to the green-house or cold pit. 

Transplanting.—All hardy trees and shrubs ex- 
cepting evergreens do much better if transplanted 
early this month, than they will in spring. Give 
these the same care in planting and pruning as is 
given to fruit trees. If any native shrubs are to be 
brought into the grounds, look after them before 
the leaves fall, and carefully mark them. 


—_<_— 


Green and Hot Houses.—All but the 
very hardy plants should be in-doors, but Azaleas, 
Camellias and other robust things may stay out 
until there is danger of frost. All the pots ought 
to be cleaned when taken in, and the surface soil 
removed and replaced with fresh. Prune, train and 
stake the plants as may be needed, to have all in 
perfectly neat order. Have everything in readiness 
to give fire if needed. The hot house will of course 
need fireheat. Inthe green-house give all possible 
ventilation, but guard against sudden changes, 
Potting soiland pots, if not on hand, are to be se- 
cured in sufficient quantity without further delay. 

The fight with insects should be opened at the 
beginning, and no plants badly infested ought to 
be brought into the house without first being 
completely freed from these troublesome pests. 

Annuals for winter blooming are to be sowed, 
and bulbs of various kinds to be potted. Keep the 
bulbs in a dark warm place, as noted on page 316. 
Of annuals, Mignonette is always wanted in abun- 
dance, as it is prized in bouquets for its fragrance. 
Schizanthus, Sweet Alyssum, Phlox Drummondii 
and others will help decorate the house. 

Roses for winter blooming are to be well cut back. 

Hardy plants, which are to be forced, such as 
Dicentra spectabilis, Deutzia gracilis, the Lily of 
the Valley, and others, may be potted now. 
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Cold Grapery.—By closing the lower 
sashes and ventilating only by the upper ones, the 
temperature of the house may be somewhat in- 
creased, and this will favor the ripening of the 
wood. The leaves should not be stripped from the 
vines; when perfectly ripe and they have fulfilled 
their office, they will fall. In case of sudden cold 
weather occurring, close up the house entirely. 


—<>—— 


The Apiary for October,—Prepared 
by M. Quinby, by request.—Foul brood is occasional- 
ly foundin sections where it was never before scen. 
A few days ago I received a few combs containing 
it from Iowa, with accompanying questions as to 
the proper method of eradicating it. The writer 
suggested that its appearance in that vicinity was 
caused by sudden changes in the weather, etc. My 
answer may be of general interest. There is but 
little cause for alarm. If it has been brought into 
his neighborhood from some infected district, he 
has only to take up all hives in which it was found, 
and that will end it. If it results from some 
peculiar atmospheric influence, past experience in- 





dicates that it may not occur again in a number of 
years. If it originates in something gathered by 
the bees from some plant, or flower just intro- 
duced, it might prove more serious, as they would 
continue to gather it. 

I would advise an inspection of all hives, such as 
have been wintered, even where the disease is un- 
known. A timely arrest may prevent mu@h loss, 
All healthy brood will probably be hatched early 
this month. Brood cells, now closed, should be 
opened; if the bee, while in a larva state, is dark 
colored, it is dead. A half-dozen such should con- 
demn the hive. The middle of the day is much the 
best time to inspect them. Protect the face, and 
use smoke of rotten wood, or rags, to drive the 
bees away from the combs to be examined. By 
perseverance in removing all affected stocks im- 
mediately, it is often, nearly, if not entirely eradica- 
ted in sections where it has prevailed for years. If 
all bee keepers would remove every diseased stock 
this month, without allowing any of the honey to 
be taken into healthy ones, it is doubtful if it 
would reappear in several years. 

See that all stocks have a proper supply of honey 
for winter; 25 to 30 lbs. is sufficient. If a colony 
is deficient, feed to the required gfandard—not by 
weighing what is fed—it may be carried off by 
other bees—but by weighing what is stored in the 
hive. Feed at night, taking away in the morning 
what is left. Give them all they will take, until they 
have enough. If honey in the comb is fed, cut off 
the sealing of the cells; set in the top of the hive, 
and when robbers are excluded, it may remain 
through the day. It is better to take up hives that 
might possibly be wintered, than to undertake to 
to keep more than can be put in proper condition. 
The anxiety to keep as many colonies as possible, 
makes bee keepers a great deal of trouble. It has 
been very reasonably suggested that, if all but good 
stocks were taken up, another year would count up 
a greater number than if all were kept. 

When it is decided to take up a light colony, it 
is better economy to put it away with the contents, 
after taking out all the dead bees between the 
combs, for a swarm another year, than to break 
out the honey for the table. Set right side up in 
some dry place, where it will freeze thoroughly. 
Stop out mice and bees, and next season it will 
be just what you want for a very early, or late 
swarm. An early swarm put in such a hive would 
be likely to fill up, and send out a swarm, or if it 
did not, it would be ready to store surplus much 
sooner. Combs to be strained, should be broken 
and Jaid on the strainer while warm, as soon as 
possible after the bees are removed, The best 
combs for the table are near the top and outside of 
the hive. Those near the bottom and middle are 
tough, and contain more bee-bread. When broken 
to strain, they should simply be Jaid on the strainer, 
without rubbing or working over, which mixes the 
bee-bread with the honey. If the weather is warm, 
it will drain very clean through wire-cloth. A few 
particles of wax will rise to the top after standing 
a few hours, which may be skimmed off, leaving the 
honey perfectly clear, For the process of making 
metheglin, vinegar, etc., see previous numbers 
of the Agriculturist. 
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Catalogues, etc., Received.—Frost & 
Co., Genesee Valley Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y., cata- 
logues for the Autumn of 1865..... J. C. Plumb, Lake 
Side Nursery, Madison, Wis., Fruit, Evergreen, and de- 





ciduous trees and shrubs ,.... Haines & Hacker, Chel- 
tenham (Montgomery Co., Pa.) Nurseries; illustrated 
catalogue of Nursery Stock...... William Parry, Pomo- 


na Garden and Nursery. Cinnaminson, Burlington Co., 
N. J.; general assortment of small Fruits, Peaches, etc. 
ssawew E. Williams, Montelair, N. J., Small Fruit Nurse- 
ry; small Fruits in general, and the Kittatinny Black- 
berry in particular ...... Descriptive list of Hardy Native 
Grape Vines; by George W. Campbell. Delaware, Ohio, 
who claims to be the original disseminator of the univer- 
sally popular Delaware Report of the Proceedings 
of the Fruit-Growers’ Society of Eastern Pennsylvania, 
for 1863—'64, and the winter meeting of 1865... Eighth 
Annual Report of the Board of Commissioners of Cen- 
tral Park, showing what has been done the past year, 
and contemplated improvements; from Andrew H, 
Green, Esq.. Comptroller, 
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Two Months Free. 


All new subscriptions now received for one year, are at 
once entered in our books to the close of 1866; thus all new 
subscribers received in October for Volume 25, that is 
for all of 1866, will get the Agriculturist for Novem- 
ber an@@December of this year without any extra charge. 
Note, that this offer is only for October, except for 
names from the Pacific Coast, and other points too distant 
to respond by the close of the month. N. B.—The above 
Gpplies to a} subscribers, whether singly or in clubs, in 
premium lists, from Agricultural Societies, etc. 
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Forty Good Premiums. 


Open to Everybody—An Excellent Oppor- 
tunity to secure Good and Desirable Things, 
without Expense, and benefit others at the 
sante time.—Every thing offered is new, and 
of the best quality and make.—Good Books, 
Good Sceds, Plants, and Grape Vines; Good 
Fruit Trees, Shades, and other Nursery Stock ; 
Good Household and Farm Implements ; 
Good Pianos, Melodeons, etc., etc.—Somcthing 
to meet the wants of Everybody, and Every- 


body invited to secure one or more Premiums. 


re 
With new help and increased fatilities, we have large 
plans for still further improving the quality and value of 


the Agriculturist. We mean to put so many good things 


into its pages, that it will be very valuable to all families 
in the land, no matter how many other papers they have, 


and no matter where they live, or what their occupation. 


The expenses are so great, and the subscription price 
So low, that there is not profit enough to pay traveling or 
local agents for showing the paper, talking about it, and 
gathering subscriptions. But this can be done by one or 
more of our present readers, in every neighborhood, and 
many do it without reward. By the good will of manufac- 
turers and others, who have been specially benefited by 
the circulation of this journal, and through advertising 
and other arrangements, we are able to offer a large list 
of fine Premium Articles, to be selected ftom by every 
person who will take the trouble to collect clubs of 
‘subscribers. Raising a club is easier than many imagine. 
During a few years past, we have sent premiums to 
more than five thousand persons, who have collected 
clubs, and to their great satisfaction in almost every case. 
Hundreds of quite young Boys and Girls have been suc- 
cessful in this way. Schools, Churches and Agricultural 
Societies have often united their efforts and secured good 
articles for common use. In several cases, half-a-dozen 
or more persons have made up a list and secured a Sew- 
ing Machine for an unfortunate tailor, or a poor widow. 
Many men have obtained a wringer, or other household 
instrument, as a holiday present to their wives or sweet- 
hearts. No one will doubt that the tens of thousands of 
copies of this journal, thus distributed, have been useful. 

We offer now a larger list of articles than ever 
before, and invite every reader to make an effort to raise 
& premium club, and receive one or more of them. If 
several start out in the same neighborhood, and there is 
not room for all, they can unite their lists and own the 
premium in common, or make an amicable allotment of it. 

It will be noted, that our premiums are independent— 
each article is for so many names, and not the highest 
number. Every one thus knows just what he or she is 
working for ; the result does not depend upon what some 
other unknown person is doing, or may be reported to 
There is a supply of the general premium 
Bvery ar- 


have done. 
articles for all who may be entitled to them. 
ticle is new—no second-hand or imperfect thing is offered. 


NOW? is a good time to begin to raise a club, as every 
mew subscriber for 1866, received this month, gets two 











months of this year free. (See top of previous column.) 

As fast as any subscriptions are obtained, send them 
along, that the subscribers may begin to receive the 
paper; and when all the names that can be obtained are 
forwarded, select the premium desired, and it will be 
promptly furnished. To save mistakes and the keeping 
of money accounts, send with each name, or list of names, 
the exact subscription money. 

To avoid errors and save immense labor in looking over 
our books, it is absolutely essential that every name design- 
ed for a premium list be 30 marked WHEN sent in. (Such 
names are credited to the sender in a separate book, as 
fast as received—ready for instant reference.) 

Old and new subscribers will count in premium lists, 
but they should be partly new names, for it is to obtain 
such that the premiums are in part offered. Premium 
clubs need not one Post office. Of course 
only one premium will be given for the same subscriber. 


all be at 


The extra copy, usually offered to clubs of 10 or 20, 
will not be furnished when a premium is given. 





























Table of Premiums and Terms, 3_, (47/42 
For Volume 25. B= Sg |83 
= s° 28 |p® 
Open to all—No Competition. BQ te 82 
Names of Premium Articles. ee Jae, 
1—Goop Booxs—* See terms below....... leather | x si 
2—Garden Seeds for a Family (40 kinds). "185 00) 14) 3 
3—Flower Seeds for a Family (100 kinds).. $5 00} 14| 35 
4—Nursery Stock (any Kinds desired).....$20 00 || 30 | 100 
Iona Grape Vines (12 of No. 1) -$18 00 || 27] 92 
6—Concord Grape Vines (100 of No. 1) _..$12 00 || 19} 65 
7—Strawberry Plants (100 of good Kinds) $5 00 | 14 35 
S—Japan Lilies (13 Bulbs).............. . $600), 15) 38 
9—Downing's Landscape wma eiosesiem $6 50 | 15 | 40 
10—American Cyclopedia ‘ $80 00 || 96 | 338 
11—Mitchell's New General Atlas. . -$10 00 || 18| 60 
12—Worcester's Great Ilustrat’d Dictionary $12 00 || 19} 65 
13—Any back Volume Agriculturist,| os 81% ee 
14—Any ‘Two back Volumes do a $350 || .. | 26 
15—Any Three do do do FX $525)! 10) 
16—Any Four do do do ee $700) 13) 38 
417—Any Five do do do So 5) 15 44 
yS—Any Six do do do s $10 50}/ 17) 50 
39—Any caren do = do os $i 25 | 19| 57 
20—Any Eight do do SS $14 00)) 21 64 
21—Vols. XVI to xxiv do & $15 75 || 23] 7 
22—Stump Speec h—Steel Plate Colored....$10 00 || 18] 60 
23—The County Election do a $10 60 || 18) 60 
24—H: alt in the Woods do do 10 00 || 18{; 60 
2.5—Morton's best No. 5 Gold Pen, Silver Case$4 50}; 12] 82 
26—Case of Drawing Instruments.......... $8 00 || 16) 45 
27—Lady's Rosewood Writing Desk........ $12 00 || 19] 6 
28—Gentleman’s do do DS connate 14 00 | 21} 70 
29—Best Family Clothes-Wringer. git 00 |} 18] 58 
30—Doty’s Washing Machine... .. 1200 || 19| 65 
31—Tea Set (Best Silver P Jated).. $50 00 || 67 | 240 
32—Sewing Machine, (Wheeler & Wilson), $55 00 |! 70 | 270 
33—Sewing Machine (Wilcox & Gibbs). ....355 00 | 70 | 270 
34—Sewing Machine for Tailor Work...... $60 00 5] | 290 
35—Melodeon (Best Four Octave).. .... $67 00 || 80) 3 
36—Melodeon (Best Five Octave) ......... $112 00 | 140 | 450 
37—Piano, 7-Octave (Steinway & Sons). - -$600 00 |} 500 | 1500 
38—Barometer (Woodrutf's Mercurial). -$10 00 |) 18 60 
39-8: trometer (Woodruff’s Mercurial),.... $15 00; 22) 80 
40—The Aquarius, or Water a Saeed 11 00} 19 | 65 
41—Buckeye Mowing Machine a . +++ +0130 00 || 150 | 480 
42—Allen’s Patent Cylinder Plow.. .... 820 50!) 31! 100 


(Ce No charge is made for packing or boxing any of the 
articles in this Premium List. The Premiums, 1, 2, 3,7, 8, 
and 13 to 26, are DELIVERED to any part of the United 
States and Territories, free of all charges. The other 
articles cost the recipient only the freight after leaving 
nap Every article offered is 
manufacture. 


the manufactory of each. 
new and of the very best 


Description of the Premiums. 


te" N. B—A FULL DESCRIPTIVE SHEET, DESCRIBING 
EACH OF THE PREMIUM ARTICLES, WITH FULL PARTICULARS, 
WILL BE SENT TOANY ONE APPLYING. WE HAVE ONLY 
ROOM HERE FOR THE FOLLOWING GENERAL REMARKS: 


* Premium 1.—Good Books.—Any person sending a 
club of 25 or more subscribers, may select Books from the list 
on page 327, to the amount of 10 cents for each subscriber 
sentat $1:or to the amount of60 cents for each name at $1 50. 
This offer extends only to clubs of 25 or more names, 
The Books will be sent by mail or express, prepaid by u3.— 
This isa good opportunity for the farmers of a neighbor- 
hood to unite their efforts and get up an Agricultural Li- 
brary for general use. Several Farmers’ Clubs have done so, 


Premium 2.—A complete assortment of Kitchen Gar- 
den Seeds, for one or more families, containing the most ap- 
proved and choice sorts, in quantities to suit a Family Gar- 
den, No. 2 and 3, are put up by the well-known and reliable 
house of J. M. Thorburn & Co, For kind and amount, sec 
our Descriptive Sheet. Premiums 1 to 8, may be divided 
among themselves by a club, if they so choose, 


No. 3.—A choice collection of fine and reliable Flower 
Seeds, of 100 kinds—in full market size parcels, See No. 2. 


No. 4.—7wenty Dollars worth of Fruit Trees, or any other 
kind of Nursery Stock that may be desired, to be selected 
by the recipient, from the Catalogues of the well-known ex- 
tensive, reliable establishments of either Parsons & Co., 
Flushing, N. Y., or F. K. Phenix, Bloomington, IIL, as desired. 


No. 5.—One Dozen of the new and promising Iona Grape 











Vines. Only the best No. 1 Vines will be sent, such as are 
not sold for less than $2.00 each. 


No. 6.—Large, first class, No. 1 Concord Vines, 


No. 7.—A selection of the best kinds to be obtained, in- 
cluding the “ Agriculturist,” if desired in whole or in part. 


No. 8.—A fine assortment of the beautiful Japan Lilies, 
These are adapted to autumn or spring planting. 


No. 9.—Downing's Landscape Gardening, etc.—A most 
beautiful volume, splendidly bound, and finely Illustrated, 
new Edition, 

No. 10.—Appleton’s New American Cyclopedia, a magnif- 
icent great work, of 16 large volumes, containing condensed 
but very full information upon every topic. It isa whole Li- 
brary of itself, describing almost every subject, place, and 
thing, including countrics, cities, all men of note who have 
ever lived, etc., etc. Almost every farmer could afford to 
sell an acre or more of his farm to purchase this work. 


No. 11.—Mitchell’s Large Geography, containing 84 Maps, 
and plans, is of high value, and may well be in every house, 


No. 12.—Worcester’s Great Dictionary, next to the Bible 
and Cyclopedia, is the most important work for the family, 
The Unabridged Edition, illustrated with many engravings, 
describes and pronounces every word in our language. 


Nos. 13 to 21.—We have stereotype plates of the Agri- 
culturist, from volume 16 to 28, inclusive, (and Dec, 1st, will 
have volume 24,) from which we print from time to time any 
numbers needed. Any of these volumes desired can be fur- 
nished complete with index and title pages. Price $1.50, or 
$1.75, if sent by mail, as they must be pre-paid, These vol- 
umes are a valuable Agricultural Library in themselves, 
containing more varied information than can be obtained 
for twice the cost in any books. If desired bound, it will be 
done for 75 cents each volume, in neat style. 


Nos. 22, 23, 24.—These are splendid large Steel En- 
gravings, beautifully colored, the first two from paintings by 
BINGHAY, and the last by Tart, which was until recently 
sold at $15. They are published by Mr. Knaedler, 772 Broad- 
way, New-York City, formerly the American Branch of the 
celebrated House of Messrs, Goupil & Co., Paria, 


No. 25.~—Morton’s celebrated Gold Pen, in convenient 
extension Silver Case, with pencil. We give only No. 5, of 
his best quality, made of coin gold and silver, 


No. 26.—An excellent assortment of drawing or Draucht- 
ing Stecl and brass instruments, each piece neatly fitted into 
a Rosewood Case, For particulars see Descriptive Sheet. 


Nos. 27, 28.—Very fine portable Rosewood Case, which 
holds all writing materials, and when opened forms a writing 
Desk. Very good for one’s own use, or for a present to 
Teachers and others, 


No. 29.—The Universal Clothes Wringer, with the Cog- 
Wheels, etc.—the best Wringer we know of—and a most yal- 
table thing as a labor-saver and clothes-saver. 


No. 30. 
commend this for general use, 
been recently added. 


No. 31.—The Tea Set consists of six pieces, viz.: Coffee 
Pot, Tea Pot, Hot-water Pot, Sugar Dish, Cream Cup, ana 
Slop Bowl, all of beautiful pattern and late style, embossed. 
They are of the best heavy plating, known as “Sheffield 
Plate,” and are manufactured by the well-known Lucius 
Hart & Sons, No. 4 & 6 Burling Slip, (near our former Office). 
Mr. Hart has been in the same place upwards of 30 years; 
and the fact that he supplies the above premiums is, we sup- 
pose, a sufficient guarantee of their value. 


Nos. 32, 33, 34.—We offer these kinds, to meet the 
wants of all. Nos. 82 and 33, for General Family Sewing.— 
No, 34, for family use, especially if heavy cloth, leather, 
etc., are to be sewed. Their respective advantages are given 
more fully in our Descriptive Sheet, noted above. 


—After nearly two years’ trial, we can highly re- 
Seveial improvements have 


Nos 35, 36.—An excellent instrument, as we know from 
six yoars’ trial of one in our Sunday School room. Send a 
stamp to Geo, A, Prince & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., for an illus- 
trated descriptive catalogue, giving sizes, prices, etc. In 
past years, many neighborhoods and schools have combined 
in raising clubs of subscribers, and secured through us these 
instruments for Churches, and for both Day School and Sun- 
day School rooms, 


No. 37.—Steinway & Sons’ Pianos are too well known to 
need a word of commendation. Send to them at No. 71 & 
73 East i4th-st., N. Y. City, for descriptive catalogue, The 
kind we offer is: “7 Octave, Rosewood case, large front 

Round Corners, Carved legs and Lyre; Over-strung Base, 
with their Agraffe Treble, and containing all modern im- 
provements.” The instruments we offer are specially pre- 
pared for us, with Carved Legs, etc., and like all their pianos, 
are very desirable.—We offer this premium on extraordinary 
terms, It will paya Lady for year's work. We thinkthere 
are several who by securing the aid of friends in neighboring 
towns, and by a thorough canvass, may readily obtain the 
requisite number of subscribers, There are in almost every 
town more than 500 families who ought to have the Agricul- 
turist. Two or three persons (one a railroad Conductor), 
have each sent more than subscribers cnough to obtain this 
magnificent premium, It would pay an enterprising max 
to canvass for this, and afterward sell it. We have engaged 
five instruments, and more if needed. Who will have the first ? 


Nos. 38, 39.—The Barometer is a very useful instru- 
ment, for farmers especially, as a weather guide. We know 
of none so good for the price, as Woodruff’s Patent Mercu- 
rial, made by Charles Wilder, of Peterboro, N. H,, who wil} 
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supply circulars and all needed information, Mr. Woodruff's 
improvement renders them so portable that Mr. Wilder 
guarantees the safc carriage of any premium instrument we 
give, if sent anywhere East of the Rocky Mountains, We 
offer two kinds, differing mainly in size and finish. 


No. 40.—The Aquarius, or Water-Thrower, is an excel- 
lent portable force-pump, useful in many ways—to water the 
garden or plants, to wash windows, carriages, etc. One can 
catch up the implement, carry it to any place, and from a 
pail throw a considerable stream of water 20 to 30 feet or 
more, and thus sometimes put out an incipient fire that could 
not be readily reached otherwise. It has a jet-pipe, and also 
arose, or sprinkler. An air-chamber attached keeps upa 
steady stream. Send to Wm. & B. Douglas, Middletown, 
Conn., and get a circular giving full particulars, 


No. 41.—The Buckeye Mower is so widely known and 
approved, that we need not use space to describe it, Send 
to Adriance, Platt & Co., Manufacturers, 165 Greenwich-st., 
New-York, for circulars, etc., giving particulars, A few farm- 
ers might unite their efforts, and readily secure subscribers 
enough for this premium, and own itin common. Many can 
raise a club of 160, alone, 

No. 42.—Allen’s Cylinder Plow, a successful trial of 
which we described in May 1861, has since been further im- 
proved, and is a meritorious implement. The one we offer 
is the Medium Two-Horse size, cutting a furrow 12 to 14 
inches wide, and 5 to8 inches deep. It is fitted with wheel, 
and “Skim Plow,” making it double, like the Michigan 
Plow. For descriptive circular, address R. H. Allen & 
Co., 191 Water-street, New-York City. 
> + a @ ae ee 


Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
__ .-—- 

In accordance with our usual custom, we herewith 
present in the October nuinber a series of tables prepared 
expressly for the American Agriculturist, which give, in 
a very condensed and convenient form for study and 
reference, the various transactions in Breadstuffs, not 
only during the past month but for a series of years past. 
These figures are believed to be thoroughly reliable, no 
labor or care having been spared to make them so. 

I. TRANSACYIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 
RECEIPTS, Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Outs. 


24 days this m'th.266,000 1,275,000 2,373,000 109,000 167.000 764,000 
27 days last m’th, 318,000 1,397,000 1,835,000 61,000 141,000 1,975,000 








SALES, Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 
24 days this month, 351,000 2,052,000 2,318,000 — 97,000 5,500 
27 days /ast month, 314,000 1,965,000 2,149,000 103,000 a 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
RECEIPTS, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
24 days 1865..... 266,000 1,275,000 2,373,000 109,000 167,000 764,000 
25 days 1864..... 349,500 1,213,000 1,329,000 2,000 51,000 1,354,000 


SALES. Flour. Wheat, Corn, Rye. Barley. 
24 days 1865...... 351,000 2,052,000 2,818,000 97,000 5,500 
25 days 1864.... . 457,500 1,676,000 1,421,000 5,10@— 1,600 


ee Exports from New-York, January 1 to Sept. 16; 






Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye, Oats. 
Seer 970,967 1,646,864 1,506,368 154,214 54,673 
1864 . 1,553,382 10,998,797 709,293 453 31,185 
1863 1,832,899 11,700,100 7,292,261 409,157 116,097 
) Sires 2,254,501 15,393,811 8,640,113 1,031,646 66,537 


4. Exports of Breadstuffs from the United States to 
Great Britain and Ireland, each of 19 years, ending Sep. 1: 
Flour, bbis, Wheat, bush. Corn, bush 








170,109 2,989,740 1,293,404 

Eee a cceee 1,241,804 16,492,523 717,434 
1,479,413 23,167,190 10,334,356 

2,672,515 25,754,709 14,084,168 

2,561,661 25,553,370 11,705,034 

717,156 4,935,714 2,221,857 

106.457 439,910 342,013 

1,295,430 6,555,643 3,317,802 

349,690 7,479,401 4,746,278 

boeeeel he eoree see e1, 641,265 7,956,406 6,731,161 
175,209 324,427 6,679,138 

1,846,920 6,038,003 6,049.371 

1,600,449 4,823,519 1,425,278 

1,427,442 2,728,442 1,487,398 

1,559,584 1,496,355 2,205,601 

574,757 461,276 4,753,358 

1,137,556 1,140,194 12,685,260 

182,583 241,300 4,390,226 

3,155,845 4,000,359 17,157,659 

Total for 19 years... .24,895,755 142,580,581 112,326,796 


5. Exports from the United States to the Continent 
of Europe for 11 years, each ending Sept. 1. 








Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. 

WN aces sens ets - 23,261 112,315 11,485 97,529 
To Pee yeatactad 100,511 338,819 13,369 18,965 
219,579 2,343,314 68,957 435,205 
. 626,672 7,617,472 329,074 1,612,926 

142,129 3,452,496 101,145 347,258 

49,243 178,031 19,358 -__- 

51,388 57,845 25,519 —_—__ 

303,100 390,428 16,848 13,1 

483,344 2,875,653 543,500 216,162 

748,408 2,610,079 282,083 1,975,178 

7,763 4,972 308,428 35,569 
Total for 11 years.2,749,398 19,976,424 1,712,856 4,746,892 


6. Receipts of Breadstuffs at the head of tide water at 
Albany, by the Erie and other New-York Canals, from 
the Commencement of Navigation, May Ist, to and includ- 
ing Sept. 9th, in the years indicated. 











Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
1861... 661,100 11,153,000 448,000 206,000 3,115,800 
1862... 886,206 11,721,500 531,200 381,100 2,509,400 
1863... 743,100 5,350,700 265,000 79,800 5,157,500 
1864... .556,2 5,537, 2 80,900 166,100 4,979,200 
1865... .421, 100 74729,400 290,900 190,700 5,543,100 














CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES, 









. Aug. 19. Sept, 16. 
FrLour—Super to Extra State $6 00 @ 7 25 690 @3 10 
Super to Extra Southern..... 825 @1300 925 @l14 
Extra Western.............0.. 680 @1350 770 @1400 
Extra Genesee......... duces - 725 @1000 820 @10 90 
Superfine Western...... 605 @660 6909 @74 
REMEBER recs .cecestacccces 560 @600 560 @6 2% 
Conn MBAL............- -. 510 @550 47 @535 
WuHEAT—AIll kinds of White. 199 @225 210 @240 
All kinds of Red and Amber, 140 @209 155 @210 

9 @ R 8s @ 
899 @ J 72 @ 89 
6 @ 66 53 @ 54 
2@ — 53 @ — 
9% @109 100 @105 
re is Nominal, 110 @125 
CorTon—Middlings, @ .... 42 @ 4 44 @ 45% 
Hops—Crop of 1864, @ fb ..... 124%@ 50 5 @ 4 
FEATHERS—Live Geese, @ bm. 7 @_ 80 80 @ — 
Srep—Clover, #  ........... Nominal, 23 @ 30 
‘Timothy, # bushel............ Nominal. 500 @ 5 50 
RIGHT DUBBEL casccsccecesocs 223 @240 28 @300 
Sua@ar—Brown, # PD ......... 54 uy@ 16% 
Mo.assxs, Cuba, #gl...... sais 5 @ 3 @ 62% 
CorrEE—Rio, # B............. 17%@ 21% 18 @ 2% 
‘Tosacco, Kentucky, &c¢., # B. @ 6 @ 2 
Seed Leaf, @D......... ...... 7 @ 30 
Woo.t—Domestic Fleece, 8 B. 57%@ 80 
Domestic, pulled, # B 60 @ R% 
California. unwashed, 20 @ 45 
TALLOW. @D ......... 15¥@__ 164 
OIL CAKE—#® tor 48 50 @55 00 
PorK—Mess, # barrel 30 50 @82 50 
PYG, WRAITEL .. ..<cc00000-5 @ 2450 @25 00 
BEEF—Plain mess....... cuue) Ce 850 @12 50 
Larp, in barrels,  ....... . 19%@ 21 224@ 656 
BuTrer—Western, # f...... 21 @ 3 @ 3 
BEB. UNB iiicccs exces coccenden oe Gin 33. @ 50 
NIN otis ie eiwainib's.e 10 @ 11 
BEANS—# bushel.. ........... 1 50 
Pras—Canada. # bushel...... 
Ea@s—Fresh, # dozen........ 
PoULTRY—Fowls, # B.... .-- 


Turkeys, # b 
PotraTors—Mercers, # bbl 
Peach Blows, # barrel..... 
Buckeyes—New, © barrel. 
APPLES—# barrel...........+- 

For some inexplicable reason, gold continues high, 
standing at 1423, Sept. 16th, against 1425,, Aug. 18th. 
Business in farm products has been fair. Breadstuffs 
were fora time so high, as to almost preclude export; 
but with increased receipts, latterly, prices have tended 
downwesrd. Provisions have been firmer, but closed 
irregularly.... Wool has been active, and prices higher 
....Cotton went up, but is weaker again, The receipts 
have been very large. The stock at this port, Sept. 1, 
was 74,862 bales, against 3,810 bales the same time last 
year....Hay, Hops and Tobacco have been in fair re- 
quest. The current prices are given in the table. 
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Agricultural and other Fairs. 





State and National Fairs. 


American Institute, N. Y. City, Sept. 12th to Oct. 19th ; 
J. W. Chambers. : 

Horticultural Exhibition Am. Inst., N. Y. City, (Gree- 
ley Prizes), Sept. 12 to Oct. 19. y 

Indiana, Ft. Wayne, Oct. 2 to 7; W. H. Loomis. 

Indiana Pomological, Ft. Wayne, Oct. 2 to 7. 

Michigan, Kalamazoo, National Exhibition of horses, 
Oct. 3 to6; C. F. Kidder. 

Ohio, Dayton, National Horse Fair, Oct. 3 to 6. 


County and Other Fairs 


MAINE. 
East Oxford Co., West Peru, Oct. 4, 5. 
Franklia Co., Farmington, Oct. 3 to 5; L. F. Green, 
West Oxford Co., Fryeburg, Oct. 10 to 12. 
York Co., Biddeford, Oct. 10 tu 12. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Barnstable Co., Barnstable. Oct. 5. 
Bristol Co., Taunton, Oct. 3. 
Berkshire Co., Pittsfield, Oct. 3 to 4. 
Hampden Ag. So., Springfield, Oct. 3,4; J. M. Bagg. 
Hampshire, Franklin, and Hampden, Northampton, 
Oct. 5,6, A. P. Peck. 
Hampden East, Paimer, Oct. 10. 
Martha’s Vineyard, West Tisbury, Oct. 1. 
Plymouth, Bridgewater, Oct. 5. 
Worcester South, Sturbridge, Oct. 5. 
NEW YORK. 


Broome Co., Binghamton, Oct. 3 to 5. 
Cayuga Co., Auburn, Oct 3 to 6. p 
Chautauqua Farmers and Mechanics’ Union, Fredonia, 
Oct. 4 to 6; Jno S. Russell. 
Delhi Ag. and Mechanics’ Association, Oct. 5, 6. 
Otsego Co., Cooperstown, Oct. 3 to 5. 
Queens Co., Flushing, Oct. 4, 5. 
Schoharie Co., Schoharie, Oct. 5, 6. 
Tompkins Co., Ithca, Oct. 27, 28. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Berks Co., Reading, Oct. 3 to 5. 
Burgettstown, Oct. 5, 6. 
Doylestown Co., Doylestown, Oct. 3 to 5. 
Franklin Co., Sommerville. Oct. 2 to 5. 
Luzerne Co., Wyoming, Oct. 3 to 5; Steuben Jenkins. 
Warren Co., Belvidere, Oct. 3 to 6. 

ILLINOIS. 
Kankakee Co., Kankakee, Oct. 4 to 6; E. Cobb, Pres, 
Montgomery C.. Hillsboro, Oct. 11 to 13. 
Pike Co., Pittsfield, Oct. 3 to 6, 
Randolph Co., Sparta, Oct. 4 to 6; Wm. Addison. 
Schuyler Co., Rushville, Oct. 11 to 15. 
Sandwich Union, (De Kalb Co.), Oct. 3 to 5. 

IOWA. 

Madison Co., Winstead, Oct. 3, 4. 
Page Co., Clarinda, Oct. 5 to 7; T. T. Pendergraft. 
Van Buren Co., Keosauqua, Oct. 5, 6. 
Washington Co., Washington, Oct, 3, 4. 





OHIO. 
Ashtabula Co., Jefferson, Oct. 3 to 5. 
Butler Co., Hamilton, Oct. 3 to 6. 
Coshocton Co., Coshocton, Oct. 11 to 13; W. R. Forker. 
Greenc Co., Xenia, Oct. 4 to 6. 
Hancock Co., Findlay, Oct. 5 to 7. 
Highland Co., Hillsboro, Oct. 4 to 6. 
Harrison Co., Cadiz, Oct. 4 to 6. 
Knox Co., Mt. Vernon, Oct. 4 to 6. 
Meigs Co., Racine, Oct. 4to 5; Wm. H. Lasley, 
Mahoning Co., Canfield, Oct. 3 to 5. 
Morgan Co., McConnellsville, Oct. 3 to 5. 
Morrow Co., Mt. Gilead, Oct. 3 to 5 
Stark Co., Canton, Oct. 3 to 6. 
Summit Co., Akron, Oct. 4to6. — 
Wayne Co., Wooster, Oct. 4, 5. % 
Wood Co., Bowling Green, Oct. 3, 4, 
WISCONSIN. 
Adams Co., Friendship, Oct. 4,5; G. W. Waterman, 
Lacrosse Co., West Salem, Oct. 4 to 6, 
Vernon Co., Viroqua, Oct. 4 to 6, 
MICHIGAN, 
Barry Co., Hastings, Oct. 11, 12. 
Hillsdale Co., Hillsdale, Oct. 4 to 6. 
Kalamazoo Horse Show, Kalamazoo, Oct. 3 to 6. 
Ionia Co., Ionia, Oct. 4, 5. 
Oakland Co., Pontiac, Oct.4 to 6; J. R. Bowman, 
Shiawassee Co., Owasso, Oct. 4 to 6, 
Waslitenaw Co., Ann Arbor, Oct. 4 to 6. 
CANADA WEST. 
Pickering, Oct. 10, 
West York, Oct. 11, 12. 
Whitby, Oct, 12, 
Whitchurch, Oct. 13. 









































































































Pell, Oct. 3, 4. 
East York, Oct. 5. 
Scarsborough, Oct. 6. 
North York, Oct. 10, 11. 
Toronto, Oct. 19, 20. Gore of Toronto, Oct. 18, 
Lambton, Sarnia, Oct. 5. Peel. Oct. 3, 4. 

East Durham, Port Hope, Oct. 3, 4. 


Sundry Other Fairs, 


Bradford Co., Vt., Provincial Fair, Oct. 3 to 5; Wind- 
ham Co., Vt., at Fayetteville, Oct. 4,5.——Union Fair, 
at Woodbury, Conn., Oct. 3, 5.—Burlington Co., N. J., 
at Mount Holly, Oct. 3, 4.— Warren Co., Ind., at Wil- 
liamsport, Oct. 10 to 13; F. Bryant, Sec.-—Jefferson Co., 
Kan., Oct. 3, 4; Wyandotte, Kan., at Wyandotte, Oct. 5, 
6.—Boone Co., Mo., at Columbia, Oct. 3105; Clinton 
Co., Mo., at Plattsburg, Oct. 4 to 6. 
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Containing a great varicty of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into small 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere, 


** & CO.°°—Our readers will notice on the first 
page, the addition of ““& Co.’ to the name of the long-time 
Publisher and Proprietor of this journal.—Mr. Lucius A. 
Cuase, well known as a Boston Publisher, formerly of 
the firm of Brown, Tacaart & Cuasg, but for several 
years past of the firm of Cuasg & Nicuots, 43 Washing- 
ton St., has disposed of his Boston business to his late 
partner, Mr. Saml. F. Nichols, and taken a partnership 
interest in the American Agriculturist, to the Business 
Department of which he will hereafter devote his whole 
energy and experience, that all its business matters, in 
general and in detail, may be more promptly and thor- 
oughly attended to thanever. This arrangement, while 
to the advantage of the patrons of the paper, will relieve 
Mr, Judd somewhat in the severe double labors of Pub- 
lisher and responsible Editor, that have pressed upon him 
for more than a dozen yeurs past. As chief Proprietor, 
however, Mr. Judd will continue to constantly superin- 
tend and advise in all departments, but he will have rather 
more freedom to visit among our readers for observation 
and gathering practical information, and also give more 
time to the Editorial work—to the benefit of the readers 
doubtless, Mr. Chase, as we are happy to know, has 
long been recognized among his business compeers in 
Boston as a man of sterling Christian integrity, and of 
active methodical business habits, and he will be wel- 
comed to his new field of Jabor by all our readers, as he 
is by Tne AssociaTE Epitors, 





** Kosmos,’’—A small red covered pamphlet 
bearing this title has fallen into our hands. It is an ad- 
vertising medium of the ‘New York Medical University.” 
We should not notice the thing, were it not that a sim- 
iJarity in name might lead some to think that this had 
some relation to the Me.ical Department of the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York, an institution which 
could not put out such an advertisement as this. 





Killing Running Blackberry Vines. 
—Ira Hylan, Rockingham Co., N. H., asks how “to kill 
running blackberry vines?” Plow the ground deep this 
fall; plow it twice next June, and sow buckwheat. 
Harrow thoroughly between the plowings. The next 
year manure well, and plant Indian corn, and cultivate 
well. If the work is properly performed, the vines will 
give no more trouble. If the plowing is only half done, 
and the hveing not one quarter, the vines will grow finely. 
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Draining Clay Soil.—‘“G. W. W.” writes 
tothe Agriculturist: “I have a clay farm and would 
like to know if it will pay to underdgain it?” Most 
certainly it will, if there is an excess of water. And there 
is no danger of rendering it too dry by drains, even if it 
were not excessively wet. ‘*Men whom I think ought 
to know, have told me that water will never drain through 
this stiff clay into the tiles; but will remainon the surface 
Whoever tells you so, knows nothing 
It is impossible for 


till it evaporates.” 
about draining clay soils with tiles. 
water to percolate through a heavy soil as soon as a 
light one; but thousands and thousands of acres of stiff 
clay have been drained with tiles, and in a year or two, 
changed from a soggy, adhesive mass, toa comparatively 
friable and light soil. Itis folly to affirm that water will 
not find the bore of the tiles. We would like to see these 
doubting and ** knowing ” ones attempt to keep the water 
out of the tiles, by covering the joints with clay. ‘ Please 
tell me also how to loosen the soil?” Read the Agricul- 
turist for June, page 151. 





Renovating a Barren Soil.—C. A. 
Carpenter, Alleghany Co., Penn., ‘“‘ wishes to know how 
to treat a clayey loam soil 12 inches deep, with impervi- 
ous subsoil, which heaves greatiy in winter. The ground 
is nearly level, cold, wet in winter, and holds water after 
showers. He can get stable manure for $13 per ton, and 
bone dust for $32.” The first thing to be done is todrain 
it. Itis folly to plow it or to apply barnyard manure, or 
bone dust, until it is relieved of the surplus water. If 
the water comes from springs through the subsoil, a few 
ditches in the right places wiil relieve the entire plot of 
surplus water ; but the effect upon the soil will be noth- 
ing like so good as thorough drainage, with ditches 30 
feet apart over the entire field. Then plow deep be- 
fore winter. Next spring apply a half ton of bone, per 
acre, or a dressing of good barnyard manure. Then we 
will warrant a heavy crop of Indian corn, 





Soot asa Manure.—‘F. M. B.,” has a 
quantity of soot and wishes to know if it will be a good 
manure for his flower borders. Soot is valuable asa 
manure, and principally on account of the ammoniacal 
salts it contains. Itis best used in the liquid form, and 
it should not be applied in a too concentrated state. As 
soot varies a great deal, the proper strength can only be 
determined by experiment. Try half a peck in a barrel 
of water, watch its effects on the plants, and increase or 
diminish the quantity as may seem advisable. 





Bone Charcoal.—W. 8. Demarce, Mont- 
gomery Co., Ind.—Bone charcoal is made by heating 
bones in cloSed vessels, from which the products of 
combustion may pass off, but no air find access. These 
vessels are called retorts, and are similar to the retorts 
used at the gas works. The gases which pass off during 
the heating, contain carbonate of ammonia in large quan- 
tities ; these are condensed in water, with acidulated sul- 
phuric acid. The liquid is subsequently mingled with fine 
ground plaster, which forms, with the carbonate of am- 
monia, sulphate of ammonia, and carbonate of lime. 
The liquor is drawn off from the chalky carbonate of lime, 
and the ammonia salt obtained by evaporation. The 
bones are usually, after breaking up somewhat, re-heated 
to free them perfectly from volatile substances. They 
are then broken down to the requisite fineness, and sift- 
ed from the dusty particles. The dust may be used to make 
superphosphate of lime. Bone-black, after having been 
used till itis no longer efficient in purifying syrups, is 
washed clean and re-heated in vessels from which the 
air is excluded. Bone-charring might be very profitable 
at the West, and we presume it is somewhat practised, 





Eiow to Mix Cut Feed.—Always sprinkle 
the cut st.aw and hay with water, and mix it thoroughly 
with a shovel, scooping up the water from the bottom of 
the trough before the meal is put in. If dry meal be 
poured on wet straw, a small quantity will adhere to 
every piece of straw and chaff. But if the meal be 
mingled with the straw before the water is poured in, 
much of the meal will stick together, and a portion of 
the cut straw will have no meal at all onit. In order to 
induce stock to eat cut straw and hay clean, a little meal 
must adhere to every piece of the straw. 





Hog Disease in Virginia.—A disease 
called hog-diphtheria is now rapidly killing out the hogs 
in Fairfax and adjoining counties. The animal appears 
well in the morning, but during the day its neck swells 
and by the next morning itis dead. It has been stated 
that no cure has been discovered for this fatal disease. Mr. 
Louis Brandt, Vet. Surgeon, 5th Ave. & 140th st., who has 
had many years’ experience in managing this disease in 
Texas, says it can be cured, if attended to promptly. He 
communicates the following; ‘ Make 6 or 8 incisions 
from one to two inches long, according to the size of the 
hog, lengthwise of the neck, through the skin, where the 





swelling is the greatest. Then place in those incisions 
as much Corrosive sublimate (poison) as you can hold 
on the point of a pen-knife, spreading it on both sides of 
the cuts. This outside application counteracts the inside 
inflammation; an improvement is perceptible ina few 
The animal should be supplied with plenty of 
Hogs are seldom attacked the 
second time, or have a relapse. Yet when it does oc- 
cur, the same process should be repeated. This disease 
will appear in various parts of the country nearly every 


minutes, 
fresh water to drink. 


| year, and it will be a great benefit to agriculturists to 


have a remedy always at hand. As it is contagious, often 
proving fatal to entire herds, the medical aid should be 
given in good time, and diseased animals isolated.” 





Remedy for Heaves.—G. W. Hicks, Brad- 
ford Co., Penn., writes tothe Agriculturist : ‘“* Mix equal 
parts of pulverized borax and saltpetre, and give a borse 
a tablespoonful in wet oats (or cut feed) twice a day. 
Every other day give a spoonful of sulphur. Give alsoa 
tablespoonful of copperas twice a week. Continue this 
for five or six weeks. When one kind is mingled with 
the feed, omit the others. I have known this to cure the 
worst kind of heaves.” ‘That isa large dose of copperas. 





A Weterinary College.—We have long 
needed an institution, in which sound veterinary instruc- 
tion should be given, and illustrated by clinical and 
hospital practice. This demand is now met by the New 
York College of Veterinary Surgeons, the advertisement 
of which is in the present number. We believe this 
institution to be well worthy of the confidence and pa- 
tronage of the public, and sincerely hope that the time 
will soon come, when the demand for instruction in ve- 
terinary medicine and surgery will be so great that it 
cannot be supplied by any single institution, however ex- 
cellent. At present, there is a great lack of well educa- 
ted veterinarians. Young men of liberal education and 
proper talent can be more useful to the country by prop- 
erly qualifying themselves. as veterinary surgeons, than 
they can by entering the professions now already over- 
crowded. Those who have desired to fit themselves for 
this profession, have heretofore been obliged to go to 
Europe, and we are glad that facilities for acquiring a 
knowledge of veterinary medicine ure offered at home. 





A Poultry Report.— Old Gray Beard,” 
Hunterdon Co., N. J., writes: ‘‘I commenced keeping 
an account with my poultry Dec. Ist, having 11 hens and 
lcock. In Dec. I got 141 eggs, in Jan. 118, in Feb. 131, 
in March 192, in April 162,in May 136; 880 eggs in six 
months. At 2¥¥ cts. a piece, the average price, 880 eggs 
would amount to $22.00. I set one hen in Aprilon 17 
eggs; she hatched out 17 chickens on the 3d of May, and 
has them all yet. All the feed has cost me is $3.60 for 
wheat screenings, at 60 cts. per bushel, and some lard 
scraps, valued at $1. In Feb. I carelessly threw some 
fish brine into the poultry yard, and next morning one 
hen was dead from eating salt, another one so she could 
I poured sweet milk down her throat and she 
got well. Altogether my profits from my poultry have 
been over $20 in six months. I have always wintered my 
poultry on corn, until last winter, and it has cost mea 
good deal more to winter them, and I never got near as 
many eggs as I did last winter, when they were fed on 
wheat screenings. I sometimes pound up oyster shells 
and bones for them, and have just a common wooden 
shed for them to live in in winter. 


not walk. 





Will Hens Pay 2?—George Atwood, an- 


swers the question as follows: On the Ist of June 1863, 


RA SU CIE = COLO 0 cake se dcnonsacasaercesiancd $ 6 50 
29 chickeus.... ieee keh eb eNeese Bebeeeeeene 2 ve 
Eggs set per chickens.... ........000- jcanehhaceuw 5 75 
Expended for 9!4 bushels Corn .......esssceeccsees 15 03 
WERE MEMEMEOD cs sana senbadosnesenesbenesscessees eNO 
wt eee Seeeanse sana eeae ee 
SOUSHOIS LUIIPS.......0 000555 <c0s00% SSceaSesesnenaebe 1 50 

Making stock and consumption.............$55 73 
June 1, 1864, I had sold, etc., chickens........ PP 
167 dOZCN, 7 CRBS... ..cccceces skenae re eee . 37 89 


On hand, 20 hens 
45 large chickens 
54 medium ......... 
22 small 





POD RIT I UD ois dceiuncniauisiencscsen 
Net profit 1 year....... 6bden066eSoensssnccceees OS 


Fresh Eggs and Plenty.—Mr. J. W. 
Douglass, of Brooklyn, writes as follows: “I should like 
to give you my experience in keeping hens. Last win- 
ter I tried to see what could be done by a city man to- 
ward having fresh eggs, and selected from my brother's 
flock two hens and one cock of the white Leghorn vari- 
ety. A space 4} feet wide by 223¢ long was fenced off, 
and on one end a plain house was built. About the 10th 
of March I added two Black Spanish hens, and on the 
15ta of March I received one egg. From that time till 


— 


now [ have had a constant supply, in all, amounting to 
four hundred and twelve eggs; or an average of one 
hundred and three for each hen; they average six to the 
pound, making a total weight of 68%; lbs., or more than 
four times the weight of the fowls.——They have cost 
me for food, not to exceed $1.50; they get the leavings 
of the table, with a little corn and oats, and a little scrap- 
cake. Twice a day (morning and evening) I allow them 
to run on the grass plot to pick grass, &c., which they 
enjoy very much. I think the whole secret in making 
hens lay, consistsin regular feeding and good attendance,” 





Precocious Chicken.—D. Breed, West 
Attleboro, Mass., vouches for the statement of ‘ sub- 
scriber,” that a chicken 12 weeks and 1 day old laid an 
egg. ‘ Subscriber” challenges the World for a parallel. 





Prolific Queen Bee.—Bidwell Bros., Api- 
arians of Minnesota, write us that they have taken from 
one Italian stock of bees one comb well filled with eggs 
each day fur 30 days. The combs measure 8X15 inches, 
making 240 square inches on both sides, which contain 
25 to the inch, or 6,000 cellsto eachcomb. Allowing one 
sixth for bee bread, the queen has Jaid 150,000 eggsin one 
month, and can lay million during the working season, 

Lard and Tobacco on Trees.—tE. 
Gaylord, Floyd Co., Iowa, used a preparation of Jard 
and tobacco upon his pear trees, and succeeded in pre 
venting the rabbits from barking them. Most of the trees 
are growing well, but as some have stopped growing, he 
wishes to know if these trees are injured by the applica- 
tion, Thisisa point difficult for us to decide, and one 
which our subscriber, with the facts before him can, by 
taking a little pains, settle satisfactorily by experiment. 
As we have no occasion to keep rabbits from our trees 
we have no experience to offer. Our impression is, that 
the mixture did not hurt the trees. The fact that some 
among 150 young pear trees stopped growing, is nothing 
unusual, and is no strong proof that the greasing was 
the cause. It is not an unusual thing to grease young 
trees where rabbits are troublesome, and we have not 
heard of injury from the practice. If any of our readers 
have used grease in this manner either with or without 
tobacco, will they please give the results. 








Buckwheat Straw for Mulching.— 
Melvin L. Casler, DeKalb Co., Ill., writes: ‘ I wish to 
know whether buckwheat straw is good for mulching. 
Father thinks it is not, because it poisons the land.” We 
have use buckwheat straw for more than 20 years for 
feeding stock, making manure, bedding animals, and 
mulching trees and plants, and we never have met with 
any phenomena that led us to think there was any per- 
nicious influence attending the use of the straw. 





Fine Delaware Grapes.—Those who 
object to the Delaware on account of its small size, 
should see some now on exhibition at our office, raised 
by Van Wyck & Johnston, Fishkill, N. Y., and sent by 
T. & W. Ryer & Co., 134-6 West Washington Market. 
Seven bunches weighed 53 0z. The largest bunch was 
8 inches long and weighed 91% oz., and others weighed 
9 oz., 8 oz., etc., down to 6 0z., which was the smallest 
bunch. The berries were about as large as the Dianas 
usually are—large enough. 





Preserving Grapes.—J. C. Ashley, N. 
Y. In preserving grapes in a box or jar in a hole in the 
garden, the hole is to be covered. The grapes sold in 
boxes are preserved by keeping them at an even temper- 
ature, which is as low as possible and not freeze the fruit. 





Wild Cherry for Stocks.—D. Drury, 
inquires about a small red wild cherry of New England, 
which is used successfully as stocks. The species al- 
luded to is probably Prunus (or Cerasus) Pennsylvanica, 
which forms a tree 15 to 30 feet high, and is atrue cherry, 
while the common Wild Cherry belongs to another sub- 
genus. The tree is not rare in southern New England, 
and quite common in the northern portions. Doubtless 
some of the Maine nurserymen could collect the fruit. 


Hiarkmness’ Nursery Tree Digger.— 
In April last we published an engraving and description 
of an implement, used at the West for digging trees from 
nursery rows. We prefaced it by the remark that ‘ east- 
ern nurserymen do not think favorably of digging in any 
other way than by the spade.” Our fried F. K. Phoenix, 
of Bloomington, Ill., who is enthusiastically in favor of 
the digger, writes in its defence as follows: “ Why not 
quote eastern nurserymen that good trees can’t be grown 
West? Why not quote some old fogy stage driver against 
rail-roads, or seamstress against sewing machines? The 
simple truth is, that here spade-cigging of nursery treesis 





absolutely a humbug, a nuisance to buyer and seller alike, 
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whenever the tree-digger can be made to work fairly. 
No person, so far as I know, out of thousands, who have 
seen them work, or bought trees knowing them dug with 
the machine, but thinks their work perfection in its way.” 





Osage Orange Seed.—Letters continue 
to come asking where Osage Orange Seed may be had. 
We know of none for sale. Now that Texas, the prin- 
cipal source of it is once more open to commerce, it is 
possible that, a part of the crop now ripening mgy find 
its way to market. There is no doubt that the dealers 
will advertise it as soon as they have any in store. 





Another Substitute for Box.—“Orator 
Alsatii,” Washington, Pa., suggests as a good plant for 
garden edgings, the common Chives, or Cives, Allium 
Schenoprasum, figured and described in the A gricu/turist 
for June, 1864,—He says: “ It is easily cultivated, easily 
trimmed, and is perennial. It will grow in any soil and 
situation, is not subject to the attacks of any insect, is 
not liable to run like grass, keeps exceedingly clear of 
weeds, does not suffer from the extremest cold, is the 
very first green thing in spring, may be used as a substi- 
tute for parsley, or green onions, or both, in the absence 
of either, and, when in full blossom, make a very pretty 
show indeed. Plant in September, October, or March. 
Cut it close and often during the first summer, to insure 
its setting thickly and evenly, and after being cut once 
in the spring of its second year, it will produce a mass of 
flesh-colored blossoms, which will last a very long while.” 





Twenty Thousand Lilies.—Mr. Francis 
Brill, Newark, N. J., sent us an invitation to visit his 
lilies while they were in flower, remarking that “sucha 
sight was never seen before in this country, if in any 
other.’—We went, saw, and were convinced that Mr. 
Brill was quite right. Just think of over an acre of 
Japan Lilies, each individual flower of which is an ob- 
ject of perfect beauty! There were all varieties of 
Lilium lancifolium, consisting in great part of album, 
rubrum and punctatum. There were, in less numbers, 
the newer varieties, Melpomene, of a beautiful dark crim- 
son and Monstrosum, a singular variety, bearing from 
30 to 50 flowers to the stalk, and others. 





Bulb Catalogues.—We have received, in 
the order in which they are mentioned, bulb catalogues 
from the following dealers: J. M. Thorburn & Co., 15 
John St., N. Y. City; James Vick, Rochester, N. Y. 
(Illustrated) ; Henderson & Fleming, 67 Nassau St., N. 
Y. City; B. K. Bliss, Springfield, Mass. (Illustrated). 
The prices, on account of the reduction in exchange, 
range much lower than those of last year. The bulbs of 
our city dealers (and we doubt not of those elsewhere) 
open in fine order, and are heavy, bright and sound. 

Columbine Seeds Poisonous.—The 
London Gardeners’ Chronicle gives an account of the 
poisoning of a child by eating the seeds of the com- 
mon garden Columbine. The child lay ina nearly un- 
conscious state for several hours and recovered the next 
day. The relatives of the Columbine: Monkshood and 
Larkspur, and even the common Buttercup, are all more 
or less acrid, but we rarely hear of evil results from them. 

Prize Flower Seed.—'M. C. E.,” Cleve- 
Jand, O., writes to know how florists are able to offer car- 
nation seed from ‘‘ prize flowers only.” We presume it 
really means that the seed is from the same stock with 
the flowers that took prizes. 





Keeping Hollyhocks, etc.—E. Gay- 
lord, Floyd Co., Iowa, Your bad success is owing to 
the fact that the Hollyhock is not really a perennial, and 
is very apt to die after flowering once. It may be con- 
tinued by dividing the plants when they have done flow- 
ering, and setting out the short branches which spring 
from near the roots, to make separate plants. The hardy 
perennials generally, will probably endure your winters 
if they have a good covering of littery manure. 





Seedling Verbenas.—We understand that 
Mr. Snow, the verbena fancier of Chickopee, Mass., has 
sold six of his new seedlings to a florist of this city for 
one hundred dollars. We note this as indicating that 
there is a ready sale for a really good novelty in flowers 
as well as among fruits. 

Sowing Dahlia Seeds.—Several inquire 
what will be the result of sowing Dahlia seed. It will 
depend upon the * strain” the seed is from, as the florists 
say. Generally, many poor flowers, some tolerable ones 
and now and then a fine one, will be the result. From 
its very uncertainty, it is an interesting culture to those 
who have the time for it. 





Eucalyptus resinifera.—B. Peters, Scott 
Co., Iowa. This is an Australian tree, which the Em- 
peror of France saw during his visit to Algiers. We 
doubt if it has been introduced near Paris. The seeds 
are not to be had here, and they would be of no use in 
your cold climate. 





Vall Corn.—B. C. Townsend, Esq., of Bay 
Ridge, L. I., has sent us some stalks of corn, which were 
raised from seed brought from Peru by the Hon. E. G, 
Squier. The stalks are 15 feet long, and have secondary 
or “brace roots” tothe hight of 8 feet. The variety is 
not early enough for our climate, as it has (Sept. 11th) 
but just tasseled, and shows no signs of ears. 





A Fine Cabbage.—We have on our ex- 
hibition tables, from R. Criswell (sometimes called the 
great cabbage man of Long Island), a trimmed cabbage, 
weighing 2234 lbs, Mr. Criswell expects to ship 50 or 
60,000 to the ex-rebels this season. He has made some 
discoveries in preparing and packing cabbage for ship- 
ping, which he claims will cause them to keep longer 
than by the usual method. 

Radish Culture.—Agnes Kemp, Blair Co., 
Pa. If you have tried for several years without success 
itis likely that the soil is cold and heavy, or otherwise 
unsuitable. A rich, warm, somewhat sandy soil is best. 


An Early Kind of Sorghum.—“ W. 8. 
D.,” of Montgomery Co., Ind., writes, asking about a 
variety of sorghum called ‘‘ Hoangho.” He says: ‘A 
variety in this neighborhood, represented to be of that 
kind, is a much better grower than any of the other kinds, 
starting after planting almost equal tocorn. It is said 
to ripen much earlier than any other variety.” Does the 
‘‘Hoangho” uniformly exhibit these qualities? 

Currant Worms, s0 very destructive to 
the currant bushes where they abound, eating off the 
leaves and stripping the bushes so thoroughly, that, un- 
less the fruit be all cut off, or stripped off and the canes 
cut back, the plants usually die, may be entirely destroyed 
by the use of White Hellebore (Veratrum album), in fine 
powder. A small particle of this falling upon the worm, 
will kill it at once, and if it only falls upon the upper 
side of leaves, upon the under sides of which the worms 
are feeding, they will all disappear within a few hours, 
A correspondent in Cazenovia has kept his bushes quite 
free in this way, and secured an abundance of fruit for a 
year or two past, while his neighbors have lost not only 
their fruit, but the bushes too. 


White and Black Hellebore.—In 
some of the published accounts of the use of White Hel- 
lebore to destroy the currant worm, it has been stated 
that the Black Hellebore would probably answer as well, 
This is a mistake, as the two plants are widely different, 
both in their botanical relations and their medicinal 
effects. These plants are both natives of Europe, and 
the drug furnished by each is imported. It is highly 
probable that our native Veratrum viride, or American 
Hellebore, which is closely related tothe White Helle- 
bore botunically and medicinally, would be efficacious as 
a poison for the currant worm. It is common in our 
swamps and has a strongly plaited leaf, which, when it 
first appears above ground in spring, is sometimes mis- 
taken for that of the skunk-cabbage. It is also known by 
the name of Indian Poke. A gentleman at Staten Island 
states, that he used White Hellebore upon his grape 
vines, and he thinks it injured the leaves, What is the 
experience of others? 


The Death of Sir Wm. J. Hooker.— 
Botanists and horticulturists will be pained, though per- 
haps not surprised to hear of the death of Sir William 
Jackson Hooker, who had reached the advanced age of 
80 years. He was best known to horticulturists as the 
director of the Royal Botanical Gardens at Kew, near 
London, and the long time editor of the Botanical Maga- 
zine. His botanical writings are numerous, and all 
working botanists are aware of their high value, which 
is enhanced by excellent illustrations from the facile 
pencil of their author. Sir William was knighted in 1836 
in recognition of his valuable services to botanical science. 

The Agricultural Department.— 
The following appears inthe Washington correspondence 
of one of our daily papers: ‘ Mr. J. S. Grinnell, the ex- 
perienced chief clerk of the Agricultural Bureau, has 
been removed from that office by Commissioner Newton, 
and his place supplied by a Mr. Stokes, nephew of the 
latter. The change thus made calls out considerable 
criticism, and will be generally reprobated by the large 
number of people who are personally acquainted with 
the merits of Mr. Grinnell. It is stated that a large 
number of the leading agriculturists of the country have 
become so dissatisfied with the manner in which the 








affairs of the Agricultural Bureau are being supervised 
under the conduct of the present Commissioner, that a 
combined expression of disapproval of his further reten- 
tion in office is to be made at the agricultural fairs to be 
held during the present month."——This announcement 
will disgust, though it will not surprise, all who had 
any hope that the Department under its present inefficient 
head would be of any benefit to Agriculture. Mr. Grin- 
nell as chief clerk was one of a few connected with the 
‘“‘thing,” who saved it from being utterly ridiculous and 
contemptible, and what good came of it, was mainly 
done by him in spite of the “chief.” We wish that the 
President could be induced for a while to stop hearing 
speeches from, and making speeches to, repentant rebels, 
and give loyal men a hearing. He would find close at 
home matters that need a deal of reconstructing. When 
Congress meets, we hope to see a committee appointed 
to investigate matters, and have them inquire of what 
use are the propagating gardens, except to Senators, and 
why an ‘experimental garden” is needed to furnish 
tomatoes and cabbages to the kitchen of the White 
House. They might also inquire how many subordinates 
are on the sick list from being kept in unhealthy apart- 
ments, and how many assistants are kept, notwithstand- 
ing those they were appointed to ‘ assist,” protested that 
they were utterly incapable. Let us have a general house 
cleaning, or shut up altogether, or, as turtles will live 
without a head, decapitate, and let the boys run the shop. 





Secretaries of Agricultural Socie- 
ties.—Will you please remember that if you put the 
name of your State on your show bills and premium lists, 
it will aid materially in letting people know whereabouts 
in the United States your fair is to be held. You may 
know perfectly well in what State your County is, but 
those at a distance are quite puzzled to know which 
among the many Washingtons, Jacksons, Hamiltons 
and other Counties yours is. A friend recently wrote 
that he expected to see us at the Rhode Island Fair, 
which was the first intimation we had that there was to 
be a fair in that State. Our friends in little Rhocy can 
get up a good fair when they try—but they ought to let 
the rest of the world know about it. 


Agricultural Colleges in the South. 
—The Agricultural College Land Act, passed in 1862, 
contained the provision that all the States that wished to 
avail themselves of its benefits should do so within two 
years after its passage. There were good reasons why 
the Southern States could not accept and locate the land 
within these two years, and now that the obstacles no 
longer exist, the friends of agriculture at the South are 
looking about to see what can be done. We do not see 
that they can be helped, except by act of Congress, and 
we hope that at the proper time Congress will pass such 
an act, as will enable the Southern States to enjoy the 
benefits of the grant in common with the Northern States. 
Let friends of agriculture in Congress bear this in mind. 

Professor Tucker—An Agricultural 
Editor Appreciated.—A great many of the readers 
of the Agriculturist wiil be gratified to learn, that which 
has given the fraternity of agricultural editors much 
pleasure, namely: that Luther H. Tucker, Esq., ef the 
Country Gentleman, has been appointed tothe Chair of 
Agriculture at the Rutger’s College, New Brunswick, N. 
J., and will enter upon his duties the approaching winter. 


A New Humbug.—lIt is gratifying, in one 
sense, to receive a new humbug, as so many of the 
old lottery schemes have accumulated that we shall 
be obliged to sell them for paper stock. This new Man- 
ifestation is called the Prophylactical Star, and is a vile 
sheet. While it condemns some vices, it panders to 
others, and has the editor’s quack medicine as. the basis 
ofthe whole. How any sensible man can be taken in by 
such nonsense {s past our comprehension, 


Hiow many Inches in a Bushel.— 
The standard bushel of the United States contains 2150.4 
cubic inches. The “ Imperial bushel” is about 68 cubic 
inches larger, being 2218.192 cubic inches. Any box or 
measure, the contents of which are equal to 2150.4 cubic 
inches, will hold a bushel of grain. In measuring fruit, 
vegetables, coal and other similar substances, one fifth 
must be added. In other words, a peck-measure 5 times 
even full, make one bushel. The usual practice is “to 
heap the measure.” In order to get on the fifth peck, 
measures must be heaped as long as what is to be 
measured will lie on. 

A Fruit House in Detroit.—We learn 
that a fruit preserving house has been erected in Detroit, 
We have heard nothing of late of those it was proposed 
to build in New York. 
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New Work Live Stock Markets.— 
Bger CaTTLe have averaged 5,663 head per week, of 
rather poor grades, until the last two markets. The 
latest prices stand: good to extra, 16}gc(@18c per Ib. 
estimated dressed weight; common to medium, 13}c@ 
15!gc; poor to ordinary, 9¢@12c....Mitcn Cows have 
come in pretty freely, 129 per week. Prices are little 
changed, the best bringing $85/(@$100 ; and other grades, 
$35(@$75....VEaL Caves have been in higher supply, 
1,567 per week. Prices for very good, 12c(@13c per l|b., 
live weight; others, according to quality, 8¢c@11}c.... 
SHEEP AND LamBs arrived very freely at first, and have 
averaged 21,332 per week. Prices range at 6}4c@7}gc 
per lb., live weight ; a few extras at 8c @8}gc. Just now 
spring lambs sell at $4.25/@$6 each ...Live Hogs in just 
fair supply, now sell at 12c(@13}¢c. per lb., live weight. 





We invite Attention to the large and 
valuable List of Premiums, on page 300. Though the 
cost of paper, labor, etc., continues almost at the highest 
point yet reached, the liberal advertising enables the 
Publishers to set aside a considerable fund to distribute 
in Premiums. We are determined to make this Jour- 
nal unsurpassed and unsurpassable, in the amount of 
useful and reliable information it shall giye, and of 
course desire to see its circulation extend to every house- 
hold. And while our friends have done, and continue to 
do good service in making the paper still more widely 
known, we hope the Premiums: will lead many to in- 
creased exertions. Almost every one can du something 
in this way, and thus obtain a desired Premium article, 
for though our list’ of subscribers embraces nearly a 
Hundred Thousand names, there are still for every oue 
of them, forty or fifty others who would doubtless be the 
gainers by receiving and perusing the Agriculturist 
regularly. It will be noticed also, that all new subscii- 
bers this month, receive a bonus of two months free. 





Honey Humbug.—‘ Julia,” Norwich, 0. 
Man cannot make honey; no recipe for Virgin honey, or 
any other kind is any thing but a fraud ; the article made 
is a fraud ; and the man who sells such a thing is a cheat. 
His * copy-right,” if he has one, covers the printed mat- 
ter which contains the instructions, elc., so that no one 
else can use the same printed title or matter. 





Don’t Buy Cotton Goods Now.— 
Not if it can possibly be avoided. People have been 
economizing for a long time in the purchase and use of 
cotton fabrics, on account of the scarcity and high price, 
but it is expedient to pinch along a few weeks or months 
more. These fabrics must fall in price ere long, and 
this will be hastened by a general abstinence from pur- 
chasing. The truth is, that with the present abundance 
and current price of cotton in the bale, manufacturers 
ean make good profits, and yet furnish cotton goods for 
little more than half the prices they now receive. They 
are able to keep up prices because the demand is in ex- 
cess of the immediate supply. A few heavy dealers are 
aiding the speculation. Let people generally cease to 
purchase, except in small and absolutely essential quan- 
tities, and the supply will soon over-reach the demand, 
and the’ speculators will be obliged to come down to 
fair and honest rates. 

Wine Making.—Tic best response we can 
make to inquiries upon this subject, is to give the process 
of Dr. J. B. Mottier of Cincinnati, Ohio, one of the most 
experienced and successful of American Wine Makers: 
“In order to make good wine, it is necessary to have a 
good cellar, clean casks, press, etc. First of all, have 
your grapes well ripened ; gather them in dry weather, 
and pick out carefully all the unripe berries, and all the 
dried and damaged ones ; then mash and grind them with 
a mill, if you have a proper mill for the purpose. Be 
careful not to set your mill so close as to mash the seed, 
for they will give a bad taste to the wine. If you wish 
to have wine of a rose color, let the grapes remain ina 
large tub a few hours, before pressing. The longer 
time you leave the grapes without pressing, after they are 
mashed, the more color the wine will have. For pres- 
sing the grapes, any press will answer, provided it is 
kept clean and sweet. After you have collected the 
must in a clean tub from the press, have it transferred 
into the cask in the cellar. Fill the cask within ten 
inches of the bung; then place one end of a siphon, 
made for that purpose, in the bung, and fix it air tight; 
the other end must be placed in a bucket containing cold 
water. The gas then passes off from the cask without 
the air coming in contact with the wine, which would 
destroy that fine grape flavor, which makes our Catawba 
so celebrated. When properly made, the must will 
undergo fermentation. Keep the end of the siphon that 
is in the water full four inches deep, so as to exclude 
air from the wine. When it has fermented, which will 
be in fifteen days, fill the cask with the same kind of 
wine, and bung it loosely for one week; then make it 








tight. Nothing more is needed till it is clear, which if 
all is right, will be in January or Fedruary next. ‘Then, 
if perfectly clear, rack it off into another cask, and bung 
it up tightly till wanted. Ifthe wine remains in the cask 
till fall—about November—it will improve by racking 
again. Be sure to always have sweet, clean casks. Do 
not burn too much brimstone in the cask. I have seen 
much wine injured by excessive use of brimstone— 
generally by new beginners. For my part I make little 
use of it. You can make different qualities of wine with 
the same grape, by separating the different runs of the 
same pressing. The first run is the finest, if you want to 
make use of it the first season ; but it will not keep long 
without losing its fine qualities. To make good, sound 
wine, that will improve by age, the plan is to mix all up 
together. The very last run will make it rough, but it 
will have better body and better flavor when two or three 
years old, and will improve for a number of years. The 
first run will not be good after two or three years. I 
have fully tested the different ways of making and keep- 
ing wine these last twenty-five years.” 


How to Make Good Cider. — Good, 
sound, and ripe apples, washed clean, are the first and 
indispensable requisite. Specked and wormy apples, 
and those dropped from the trees before they are half 
ripe, and have become tough and insipid, or bitter, 
can never make good cider. Indeed, a few apples of 
this description in a bushel of good ones, will materially 
injure the good flavor of all the cider. Grind the apples 
toa fine pulp, without crushing the seed, which will im- 
part a bitter taste to the cider. The pomace should be 
kept in a large vat or tub, for at least twenty-four hours 
before the juice is expressed. If the weather is so cool 
that fermentation will not start, it will be better to allow 
the pomace to remain four or five days. If the pomace 
is pressed soon after the apples are ground, the juice will 
often be very insipid and light colored, and always des- 
titute of that excellent flavor and rich color which good 
cider possesses, when the pomace has lain a few days. 
In the usual way of fermenting, the cider after becoming 
perfect, soon becomes hard and contains more or less 
vinegar. This can be avoided by taking the same care 
with cider as with wine. Procure a tin, glass, or india- 
rubber tube, and fit it closely in a hole bored through a 
bung, which perfectly fits the barrel. The bung being 
placed in the bung hole, the other end of the tube 
is placed below the surface of water contained in a cup 
or other convenient vessel. If all is tight, the gas liberated 
in fermentation will pass through the tube, and bubble 
up through the water, but no air can enter the barrel as 
long as the end of the tube is covered by the water. 
When bubbles cease to appear, the fermentation is com- 
plete, and the cider may then be racked off into clean 
barrels and bunged tight. The fermentation should go 
on slowly in a cool cellar. 


About our Advertisements.— Hliow 
far Endorsed.—Frequent explanations are required 
by new readers and new advertisers. Our general rule 
is, to exclude all parties whom we would not ourselves 
patronize if we chanced to want the things they adver- 
tise, and at the prices asked. Good references are 
required from advertisers unknown to the editors, per- 
sonally, or by their general reputation. If frequent com- 
plaints are received concerning parties we supposed to 
be reliable, we quietly refuse their advertisements there- 
after, preferring to err on the right side where our read- 
ers are concerned. We do not undertake to always judge 
for our readers, but aim toshut out from the advertising 
as well as the reading columns everything deceptive. 
Hence we exclude humbugs, patent medicines, and secret 
remedies even for animals, except in special cases 
where the composition is fully explained to us, and ap- 
proved. The above rules exclude one-half to three- 
fourths of the best paying advertisements offered to us. 
We do not, however, endorse every thing advertised. 
Thus, for example, several well-known journals, of 
widely different character, advertise in these columns, 
as the Tribune, Times, Herald, etc. To exclude one 
and admit another, would be an expression of political 
opinion, wholly out of place in this journal. No one is 
in the dark in regard to such papers. This rule also ap- 
plies to various farm and household implements, fertili- 
zers, etc. The first question concerning any advertise- 
ment is, whether the advertiser will do what he prom- 
ises ; and second, is it of a deceptive character? Good 
advertisers always like to know how large a circle of 
wide-a-wake enterprising readers they meet in this 
journal ; hence we request every one ordering or sending 
for circulars, etc., to always state where an advertise- 
ment was seen, 





The Illinois State Fair, ‘held at Chi- 
cago, Sept. 5th to 9th, was remarkable for the fine show 
of implements. In this, probably, it was never sur- 
passed by any fair in this country. The show of cattle 








and sheep is also represented as exceedingly fie. Most 
unfortunately, threatening rain one day, and a drenching 
Northeaster the next, made an end to comfort and profits, 





The New England Agricultural 
Fair was held at Concord, N. H., the first week in 
September. The weather was fine, and the attendance 
consequently good. The show was very superior in 
cattle, horses, and sheep. The newspaper reports give 
the horse interest great prominence, but this department 
was no better sustained than the others we have named. 
Short Horns and Alderneys were present in good numbers, 
and of great excellence. Ayrshires were shown in fair 
numbers and of great excellence, but the show of Devons, 
though good, seem to indicate that the popularity of 
this excellent and beautiful breed is on the wane a little. 
New England must not neglect her Devon stock, or she 
will lose the fame of her red cattle, both for working 
oxen and for beef. Besides these, the fine Dutch cattle 
of Mr. Chenery, and the Kerrys of severa! breeders, ex- 
cited deserved interest. Sheep were represented in great 
variety, and of good quality, and the various classes of 
fruits, flowers, vegetables, and farm produce were well 
sustained. Discussions were held in the evenings at the 
City Hall, presided over by Dr. Loring, the President. 
The New England Wool Growers’ 
Association, held a meeting at Concord, N. H., at 
the time of the New England Fair, and propose to have 
a grand shearing festival next spring. 





New York State Agricultural Fair. 
—o— 

The Great Fair of the New-York State Agricultural 
Society was held near Utica, the second week in Sep- 
tember. The whole management was commendable so 
far as we observed, the grounds being large, dry, and 
well arranged, the buildings and tents commodious, and 
every thing was conducted with dignity, system and 
promptness. If in this the society is running in the ruts 
of old usage, we hope she may never run out of them. 

The show was on the whole one of great excellence, 
the principal features being: an unusually full and good 
exhibition of horses, in their various classes ; the show 
of sheep, including many Merinos from Vermont ; the 
Dairy department, especially the great show of Factory- 
made cheese, and the magnificent display of Farm Im- 
plements of all kinds. The show of neat cattle was only 
moderate ; that of swine good in breeds of large size ; 
that of fruits and flowers excellent in many particulars, 
but not equal to that of last year. In vegetables, and 
garden and farm produce, we were disappointed. In 
farm hardware and small tools, there was a very superior 
and instructive display. The show of cheese dairy 
furniture was a very prominent feature, and the 
various exhibitors competed closely in the excellence of 
their wares— vats, heaters, curd-straining tables, milk 
weighing vessels, cheese hoops, boxes, etc. We have 
only room for a very general report of the Fair now, but 
shall take early occasion to discuss the various improve- 
ments in machinery, etc., in the Agriculturist. During 
three evenings of the fair, discussions were held in the 
Common Council Chamber. The first evening, the sub- 
ject was: Ought pastures for dairy purposes to be kept 
permanently in grass, or occasionally taken up and cul- 
tivated with other crops? Mr. X. A. Willard, Agricul- 
tural editor of the Utica Herald, opened the discussion 
favoring permanent pastures, and it was continued with 
much interest. On the second evening, the discussion, 
which was opened by Mr. J. Stanton Gould, was upon 
the best time for cutting grass, and the best method of 
making hay. The third evening’s discussion was upon 
the cultivation of tobacco, and was a plea in favor of the 
crop, showing the great profits attending its cultivation, 
etc., and seemed based upon views which the past dozen 
years and an increasing knowledge of the principles of 
good cultivation have exploded, in the Connecticut 
River Valley, where the best “seed leaf’ is raised. 
These discussions would have been much more largely 
attended had they been held in a room which was not 
close and crowded, and poorly supplied with seats. 
They are a valuable feature, and ought to be well sus- 
tained. The annual address was delivered by Hon. 
Glenni W. Scofield, of Pennsylvania, a rambling dis- 
course on agricultural knowledge, progress, education, 
government aids, etc., concluding with a grand tilt 
against the study of Lalin and Greek. Mr. S. wants to 
have one professor of agriculture attached to each col- 
lege in the country, and says “to make room for these 
additional studies, the Latin and Greek languages must 
be dropped.” True scholarship is being better and better 
appreciated every year in this country, and the absurdity 
of this proposition, considering the great interest in 
agricultural colleges, and the general correct views in 
regard to education, liberal, professional, scientific and 
technical, which prevail, is only matched by its boldness, 
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Fig. 1.—METHOD OF STAYING A LADDER. 


Fruit Picking, and Fruit Pickers. 


The choicest specimens of pears and apples 
often grow on the ends of long, slender branch- 
es, which will not support a ladder, nor a man 
while plucking the fruit. When long ladders 
are leaned against the outsides of trees, many of 
the small limbs and fruit-buds are broken off. 
Sometimes pear trees grow so tall that the 
limbs are not strong enough to 
bear a small boy in the tree, nor 
on a ladder resting against it, 
unless it is supported with guy 
ropes. An orchard ladder should 
have its lower ends shod with 
iron, in the form of a wedge, to 
enter the ground readily, and to 
hold the lower end when putting 
it up and down, (See fig. 2.) Set 
the ladder nearly perpendicular, 
and stay it with two guy ropes 
from the top of the ladder fast- 

Fig. 2.—roor ened totrees, or stakes, or fences, 

OF LADDER. ag shown in fig. 1. The ropes 
need not be larger than a common clothes line. 
A man can ascend to the very top of a long lad- 
der secured in this way, and pluck half a bushel 
or more of fruit with entiresafety. A large bag 
suspended on one shoulder, and under the arm 
on the opposite side, is much more convenient 
than a basket, as there is no danger of letting 
the fruit drop, as with a basket ; and both hands 
are always free, whether the picker be in the 














Fig. 3.—rrvIT PICKER. 


“free or on a ladder. If fruit be borne upon long, 
slender branches, by drawing the ends inward 











or downward, as repre- 
sented in the illustration, 
all may be reached for 
several feet on each side 
of the ladder. A fruit- 
picker having a handle 
4 or 5 feet long, will some- 
times be found conven- 
ient for taking that which 
can not be reached other- 
wise. The number of 
styles of fruit pickers is 
great, and much inge- 
nuity has been expended 
on more or less compli- 
cated contrivances. With 
this as with most other 
implements, the simplest 
is the best. We give a 
figure of one (fig. 3) which 
can be easily made, and 
which will accomplish the 
purpose as well as those 
which have a great deal 
of machinery about them. 
A stiff wire is bent in the 
form here shown, to which 
a bag is attached, and the 
whole is fastened to a 
handle, which may have 
a hook near the picker or 
on the other end. In 
bending the wire, the lip 
or projection to the ring 
should be made so nar- 
row that a small apple 
can not slip through. A similar lip is form- 
ed by the manner in which the ends of the wire 
are fastened, one on each side of the handle. 
With this picker, the ring is put over the apple, 
and by drawing or pushing the stem passes into 
one of the lips and the fruit falls into the bag. 








Figs. 1, 2, 3—BOWLINE KNOT. 
The Bowline Knot, Farmers Knot, ete. 


One of the first things a boy learns when he 
goes to sea, is to tie a bowline (pronounced 
“bolin,”) for it is the knot in most constant use, 
and to tie it quickly is very important. This 
knot will bear all the strain which can be put 
upon the rope, and never “jam”—that is, be- 
come so tight that it cannot be easily loosened— 
in fact just as easily and quickly as it can be 
tied. A loop in a rope is called a “bight,” and 
the part which is fast, or not used in tying the 
knot, is fhe “standing pat.” To make a bow- 





line knot, take the end of the rope in the right 
hand and lay it upon the standing part (A), 
which is held in the left, as shown in fig. 1; 





4.—DOUBLE BOWLINE KNOT. 5.—FARMER’S KNOT. 


then turn the end under A, and up through the 
bight (B), which, the end-part remaining straight, 
will cause the standing part to make a bight (C) 
around it, as in fig. 2. Then pass the end under 
the standing part, and, following its own part, 
back through the bight (; leave it loose, as in 
fig. 3. This knot is of use often where a rope 
is to be made fast to a post, or to another rope, 
or where two ropes are to be tied together 
temporarily, especially if they are of different 
sizes, a bowline knot being tied in each rope, 
(the bights (B) passing each through the other). 
A Running Bowline is one which is tied around 
the standing part of the rope, and so a slip-noose 
is formed. A bowline may also be tied with the 
bight of a rope, (fig. 4); that is, in the slack of a 
rope not using either end. The bight is taken 
in the hand, like the end, as above described ; 
it is laid over the standing parts (doubled), the 
bights Band CO are formed in the same way as 
with the single rope, the end being passed up 
through C. Now this end, which is a bight or 
loop, is opened and passed around the knot, so 
as to lie (single) under the standing parts, just 
like the end bight D, which is shown in fig. 3. 
Tae FarMEr’s Knor (fig. 5).—This is a capi- 
tal knot for tying two ropes together when one 
can use only very short 
ends, or for fastening two 
straps together, or a strap 
to a rope, or either to a 
chain. Two bights or 
loops are made, one (a) is 
passed through the other 
(5); then the end of the 
outer bight is put through 
the inner one, and all 
drawn tight. The end of 
the inner bight should 
come against the stand- 
ing part of the outer bight 
and be jammed by it; 
thus the knot will never 
slip and will not jam very 
hard. Solon Robinson 
calls this the “ farmer’s 
knot,” and as we do not 
find it described in among 
the seamen’s knots in Mr. Fig. 6.—HALF HITCH 
Blunt’s “Sheet Anchor,” %2IZED FOR BYE. 
the farmers may as well lay claim to the name, 
A Half-Hitch, seized to make an Hye. When 
an* eye [see page 276 (SeptemVer), fig. 2] is 
wanted temporarily in the end of a rope, pass 
the end once around the standing part, and 
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through the bight (which makes a “ half-hitch,”) 
and then “scize,” as shown in the figure. This 
is done by binding the end securely to the 
standing part by rope yarn, or a stout cord. 
When a strain is put upon such an eye, it comes 
almost altogether upon the hiteh and not upon 
the “seizing.” In case the rope is to be sub- 
jected to very heavy and continuous strains, it 
is well to make two half-hitches instead of one. 
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How to Make a Good Barnyard. 
Ps 

Several things are essential to render a barn- 
yard a goodone. It must beso constructed that 
vater from any source will not accumulate in it. 
It must not be uncomfortably wet or disagreea- 
bly muddy for stock. The surface must also be 
firm, ¢o that coarse manure will not be pressed 
down into the soft earth, and thus make 
hard pitching. These are the main requisites. 

Now, the first thing is to provide for carrying 
off the surplus water that will be liable to find 
its way among the manure. Cut a good ditch 
entirely around the yard, not less than 30 inch- 
es deep, and fill it with tiles if they can be ob- 
tained, or with plank, as illustrated on another 
page. Stones will be just as good to drain the 
soil and carry off the water; but the drains are 
more liable to be filled up by rats. This drain 
will keep the ground dry on each side of it, and 
will not carry off the liquid manure. Conduct 
all the water by eave-troughs from the roof of 
the barn and sheds into this underdrain. 

The next step is to grade the yard, either by 
hauling earth away, leveling off the knolls, or 
by drawing in compact earth to fill up the de- 
pressions. The surface of the yard should al- 
vays descend gradually from the barn and 
sheds. There ought also to be buildings, or 
cheap sheds on every side of the yard. Exca- 
vate at the lowest part so that liquid from all 
parts of the yard will descend to that place, 
and there sink a sugar hogshead, and cover 
it with plank, so that nothing can fall into it. 
Then, set a cheap pump (see page 213, July 
Agriculturist,) in this hogshead, pump up the 
liquid, and send it in board or bark troughs 
among the solid manure in any part of the 
yard. This will be a perfect security against 
its heating and becoming “ fire-fanged.” 

The next job will be to pave the whole, ora 
portion of it. Stones of various sizes and forms 
may be used. Flat stones three or four feet 
square are objectionable, for heavy cattle are 
liable to slip on large stones so as to in- 
jure themselves. Were they to slip not more 
than two feet, there would be little danger of 
harm. Some parts may be paved with boul- 
ders of a certain size, and then those of anoth- 
er size may be used in ‘another place. Large 
stones and small ones may be placed side by 
side, by excavating a little for the large ones, 
so that the surfaces of cach will be of equal 
hight. Stretch a line across the yard and lay 
the top of each row of stones even with the 
line. In this way there will be little or no diffi- 
culty in making the surface of the pavement 
even. When laying the stones, the workman 
needs a trowel to place sand, or fine gravel be- 
neath thin or small stones, to raise them up to 
the line, and a rammer made of a billet of hard 
wood with an iron ring like that of a beetle on 
the bottom of it, to drive those stones that 
are too high, down even with the line. 

After the paving is finished, spread sand, 
gravel, or finely-pulverized clay all over the pave- 
ment and work it into the interstices. This will 
make a barnyard that every good farmer will 
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be proud of. On 
stones cnough lying in the fields to pave several 
yards. Where stones are scarce, the sur- 
face may be covered with gravel or clay, or 
compact carth, instead of stones. Where tim- 
ber is cheap, a yard can be paved with wood, 
by sawing off logs, five or six inches long, with 
a drag saw, and* placing them on the end. 
This would make a pavement that could not 
fail to please the most incorrigible faultfinder 
or grumbler. Hemlock, pine, oak of all kinds, 
and many other kinds of wood sawed into pav- 
ing blocks and well tarred on the lower ends 
With coal tar, would last many years, always 
making a very smooth and agreeable surface to 
work on, and not slippery for animais. It 
would also hold liquid manure wel. 





ot ee 
How to Increase the Manure Pile, 
—o—- 

The soil unmanured, will often produce good 
crops for a year, or two, or more, and then it 
demands rest, in order to recuperate, and gain 
soluble, ash ingredients enough for another se- 
ries of crops. This period of rest it was carly 
found might be much shortened by frequently 
stirring the soil by the plow and harrow; and 
moreover, it became known that the addition 
of certain substances to the soil, such as the 
dung of animals, the ashes of trees and plants, 
etc., not only operated in the same way, but en- 
tirely did away with the necessity of fallowing. 
Thus, long in advance of the philosophy which 
we now recognise as accounting for these facts, 
farmers knew what would restore lost fertility, 
and what course of treatment would keep up 
their land. Man, indeed, does nothing without 
some kind of a reason, and so in old times the 
farmers had a philosophy which answered as 
well for them as ours does for us, so long as it 
did not conflict with known facts. 
we have so many facts, and they are so well sys- 
tematized, that our philosophy must be very 
nearly right in the main, though still there are 
many points upon which the Doctors disagree. 

Mauures supply to the soil what the plants 
require as food, and that which other crops may 
have removed. They also cause chemical action 
to take place, by means of which plant-food, in 
the soil but not available to the plant, becomes 
soluble, or otherwise available. Besides, they 
produce other desirable effects, such as making 
the soil more friable, porous, absorbent of moist- 
ure, and more tenacious, or less so, ete. Good 
tillage without manure may produce several of 
these effects, especially in conjunction with the 
action of the air, rains, sunshine, frosts, etc., and 
it always greatly assists the action of manure. 

In all civilized countries in which the soil has 
been long enough under cultivation to show a 
decline in fertility, manure is valued for all 
the reasons just enumerated. The questions 
of “Inquirer,” of Barrysburg, Pa., whose letter 
we quote, are to the point. He says: 

“JT am anxious to know in what way to in- 
crease my manure heap. I have only some 30 
acres of land, and am working every foot of it. 
Of straw, I have not even enough to bed my 
stock with. I keep five horses, two cows, and 
generally feed two oxen through the winter. 
My manure heap is nearly always smoking, be- 
ing so hot, and turns gray, or looks mouldy in- 
side. How shall I proceed to prevent it, and 
what shall I do for materials? Spent tan-bark 
I can get three miles off; sawdust none about 
here; I can get but a very small ‘quantily of 
leaves, and for these I have to pay very high; 
muck J have none oggny land, and have noth- 
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ing indeed, but graveily soil. Will some one 
please give me advice as to what Tam to do 
It is now autumn, and our friend will not do 
well to collect much, if any, vegetable matter 
which can contain weed secds in any consider- 
able quantity. Still it is probable that a good 
deal of such things, potato tops, swamp grass, 
rushes, reeds, bogs, etc., may be obtained. His 
soil is gravelly; were it not for this, we would 
recommend him to use good loamy, or even 
sandy soil, for bedding for his stock. Nothing 
is better to bed cattle, or horses upon, than 
about a barrowful of soft loam, free from stones 
and sticks, covered with a very slight spreading 
of straw or other litter. The litter may be 
renewed daily and raked off, with the dung and 
the soil as often as it becomes saturated with 
urine, or otherwise defiled or wasted—say once 
a weck for cows, and twice for all male animals. 
This will not only increase the bulk of the ma- 
nure heap, and check the fire-fanging, but it 
will greatly improve its quality, really more 
than our philosophy with present data can ac- 
count for. If it is possible for Inquirer to get 
such soil, we say by all means use it; if not, let 
him go out into the highways and hedges, and ~ 
trim off the sods, pare off the turf, clean out the 
roadside ditches, pools, ete., and cart it all in to 
swell the manure heap. The best way to use 
it is, having it dry, to mingle it daily with 
the manure in the stall; if this cannot be 
done, then make the mixture when the stables 
are cleaned out, using uniform quantities daily 
in proportion to the amount of manure made. 
As for the heap, mouldy, heated, and fire-fanged, 
as it is described, the only thing to do with that 
is to work it all over, repiling it with uniform 
square sides and a flat top. It should be sup- 
ported on rails, or any other contrivance for 
good drainage, so that water may be pumped 
over it and run through into a sunk hogshead, 
or tank of some kind. When piling up sucha 
heap, mix in soil, muck, straw, or something of 
the kind, and tread it down hard on the edges, 
that they may not dry so much as otherwise. 
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Collecting and Grinding Bones, 
ag 

Thousands of tons of bones are collected 
every year in Chicago, Buffalo, and other large 
cities, and forwarded to New York, and other 
seaports where the hardest ones are picked out 
to be cut into buttons, knife handles, etc., and 
the rest are ground and exported to Europe, to 
increase the productiveness of foreign soils, so 
that they will raise more grain and not need to 
buy ours. Why not apply the bones to our 
soil and sell them the corn? If it will pay to 
transport bones from our Western cities to Eu- 
rope, surely those farmers near such places can 
make it profitable to collect, grind, and apply 
them to their soils,as they have no freight to pay. 

Formerly the expense of dissolving bones or 
grinding them was so great as to deter most 
farmers from attempting to make any use of 
them as a fertilizer. But as they can now be 
reduced to dustat a trifling expense, every farm- 
er should be careful to save bones and grind 
them, for keeping his soil in a good state of fer- 
tility. Those bones that have not been much 
boiled are more valuable than those which have 
been boiled for a long time to extract all the 
grease. The large bones and joints are full of 
marrowy, nitrogenous matter, which is valuable 
to apply to the soil. If therefore, farmers will 
grind bones themselves, or haye them ground, 
they will be sure of a much better article of ma- 
nure than can generally be obtained in market. 
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There are many excellent bone mills now Gis- 
tributed through the country for grinding grain. 
There is the Joice’s Starr Mill, the Young Giant, 
and the new style of bark mill, all of which will 
grind bones with one horse, quite fast. We 
know of one farmer who has collected over 30 
tons of bones and ground them with one of the 
Joice’s Starr Mills. We have used the same 
kind of mill, filling the hopper with the largest 
bones and skulls that could be found, and they 
were ground rapidly and most satisfactorily. 

As shin and thigh bones are full of marrow, 
we adjust the mill to let them through very 
coarse, As they come through, the large hard 
pieces are picked out by hand and put through 
the second time, and ground as fine as desira- 
ble. If the mill is adjusted to grind fine before 
the marrow is separated from the hard parts of 
the bone, the mill is liable to clog. 

The mills alluded to will grind benes about 
as small as kernels of oats. Of course, the ef- 
fect of such coarse “bone dust” will not be 
so apparent the first year, as if it were finer. 
But the fertilizing matter will be in the soil, and 
will promote the growth of crops for several 
successive seasons. There are many of the old- 
fashioned bark mills now in use, that will grind 
bones pretty well. This work might be per- 
formed in the winter, when the grinding would 
cost comparatively little. Our practice has been 
to mingle about five bushels of ground bone 
with the same quantity of dry muck or mould, 
and two bushels of gypsum. This makes a 
rich and most excellent top dressing. 
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How to Dig Potatoes. 
——_— 

When potatoes grow several inches below the 
surface of a heavy soil, digging them with a 
hoe, or potato hook is fatiguing labor. It is 
more laborious to dig with hoes than with 
hooks; and more than this, the edge of a hoe 
will wound potatoes more than a hook. We 
have dug with hoes, hooks, spading forks, 
spades and shovels, and for digging in heavy 
soil, we like a good fork better than anything 
else, particularly when the potatoes are unusual- 
ly deep. The sharp corners of the tines both of 
forks and hooks should be filed off smooth, 
so that they will not break the skin of potatoes. 
When digging with a fork, thrust the tines into 
the ground perpendicularly, as close to the hill 
as may be, and be outside of all the potatoes. 
Now grasp all the tops with one hand, and pull 
gently upwards, as the other pries out the po- 
tatoes, tops and all. If they are not spread 
out much in the hill, nearly every one will come 
to the surface at the first thrustof the fork, when 
they may be shaken from the vines between two 
rows. <A good spade, carefully handled, is al- 
most equal to a fork for digging. 

When digging with a hook, press the tines 
their entire length into the ground close to the 
hill, and with one motion, draw out the whole 
hill, and then remove the tops, which should 
never be removed until the potatoes are lifted, 
as the long roots often bring out a large potato 
that would otherwise not have been found. 
When digging with hoes, instead of striking the 
blade directly in the top of a hill, as many do, 
haul off the dirt gently until the potatoes are al- 
most laid bare; then bury the blade of the hoe 
its whole length into the soil and draw them all 
out at once. When digging with hoes, it is 
better to pull the tops first. 

The most expeditious and easiest way is to do 
most of the digging with a plow. Let the team 
travel astride of a row, and run a large plow 





just deep enough to turn out the lowest tubers. 
The plow must not be run through the hills, but 
at one side as closely as possible and not leave 
any potatoes. By plowing around a land, 10 or 
12 rows wide, there will be little danger of cov- 
ering them with dirt after they have been plow- 
ed out. After a row has been thrown out with 
a plow, 2 man will haul them out with a potato 
hook very fast. 

_— ret 9 
Exterminating Charlock, or Field Mustard. 
(Sinapis arvensis.) 

We know of no weed in the grain-growing 
districts of New York, that is so difficult to ex- 
terminate as this. Canada thistles, daisies and 
dock, can be eradicated with facility, compared 
with this. Field mustard is an annual plant, 
having leaves like the turnip, and bright yellow 
flowers. It starts from the seed at any time be- 
tween early spring and late autumn. The plants 
grow rapidly, and produce a large number of 
seeds in a short time. In ordinary seasons, two 
crops will mature on the same field, but winter 
kills every plant. The seeds will remain in the 
ground a life time, without losing their vitality. 
We have cultivated a field sixteen successive 
seasons, allowing no mustard to go to seed; 
but deep plowing brought seed to the surface 
the seventeenth year, so that the ground was 
nearly covered with the young plants. 

When wheat, rye, barley, oats, flax, and such 
crops are raised, if there is mustard seed in the 
soil, it will appear, and will ripen its seed be- 
fore the crops. Much of the seed will shell out 
while the grain is being harvested. If it should 
not be covered with earth sufficiently deep to 
promote vegetation, it will remain until the 
next season, or until the moisture and heat 
happen to be just right to cause germination. 

There are two things indispensably necessary 
to exterminate mustard. One is to allow no 
seed to mature; and the other is to cultivate 
such crops as will induce all the seed to vege- 
tate, that the plants may be destroyed before 
they go to seed. Grain having mustard seed 
among it, should never be fed to stock until 
after it is ground into meal. 

When mustard comes up very thick, harrow 
the ground thoroughly, as soon as the crop of 
grain has been removed. After a few weeks 
have elapsed, harrow it again. This will destroy 
most of the young plants in the seed leaf. 
After this, use a cultivator ins‘ead of a harrow. 
These repeated scarifyings will cover the seed 
and bring others near the surface so that a large 
proportion will vegetate and die before winter. 
The next season harrow the ground early in the 
spring so as to start a new crop of the seed. 
Plow it soon after the time for planting Indian 
corn. Harrow again in about two weeks. 
After another fortnight, plow and sow buck- 
wheat. As soon as the buckwheat is harvested 
harrow the ground again. The next season 
manure well, and raise a hoed crop; and allow 
no mustard to go to seed, Next sow a crop of 
winter grain. The mustard may now appear 
quite thick. But none of it will have time to 
ripen before winter, when every plant will die. 
A limited number of plants will appear the 
next season among the standing grain. When 
they are in full blossom, let every one be pulled. 
A careful, faithful man will be able to pull all 
the mustard in a day that will appear on sever- 
al acres, after the soil has been treated in the 
manner recommended. After this any kind of 
grain may be raised. But for more than twenty 
years, mustard will come up every season, and 





must be pulled up before it ripens. This is the 
only way that our cultivable fields can be rid 
of this pestiferous plant. Incessant vigilance 
from year to year will exterminate it effectually. 
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Breaking Down and Cutting Broom Corn. 
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Abram Stokes, of Ulster Co., N. Y., commu- 
nicates his way of breaking down and gather- 
ing Broom corn, and manner of threshing the 
seed. He writes: “I never break any brush 
down that does not lop all the wisps one way. 
I think it is best to break the stalks of the crook- 
ed brush between the second or third joints from 
the top as short as it can be without breaking it 
off, The rest I leave standing till a few days 
before it is fit to cut. Then I break the stalks 
toward the rising sun so that the dew will dry 
off in the morning. When cutting the brush, I 
take the stalk in the left hand close to the brush, 
and cut it off with a butcher’s knife that ‘is not 
very sharp. A knife with a keen edge will cut 
the leaf off, which bothers. I take all the leaves 
off the stalk, holding the brush in my hand till 
I have a handful, laying the brush of three or 
four rows between two rows in gavels, ready to 
put on a wagon to go to the drying shed. 

“Brush will not grow in length after it is 
broken down; yet it will become coarser and 
continue to ripen if it is not broken entirely off, 
Every time the brush is handled, keep it as 
straight as you can conyeniently, as it is a slow 
job to straighten it when it is tangled like hay. 
The stalks of each brush should be not less than 
four, nor more than six inches long, as six inch- 
es is the most convenient length when making 
brooms. If the stalks are much longer, they 
only increase the bulk of broom corn, and often 
require extra labor to cut them of convenient 
length before they are worked up.” 

HOW TO THRESH BROOM CORN. 

“To thresh with a flail, lay the brush in a row 
on the barn floor two or three stalks deep, and 
place a plank on the stalks, with one edge even 
with the lower end of the brush. Stand on the 
plank while using the flail. The object of the 
plank is to protect the stalks from being crush- 
ed, as mashing spoils them for brooms. 

“ Another way of removing the seed is with a 
broom corn hatchel, or comb, the teeth of which 
are made of iron % by 4 square, and about 8 
inches long. Six inches of one end should be 
drawn to a point. About 2 inches of the lower 
end should be left full size. The pofnts should 
be beveled on both sides, leaving the back side 
the widest. The points of the teeth should be 
about 4 an inch apart. The teeth are fastened 
on the back side of the end of a plank 2 feet 2 
inches high, and one foot wide, with two bolts 
and a cross piece (or they may be set firmly in 
holes in the end of the plank). This upright 
plank is then spiked to another plank resting 
flatly on the floor. The broom corn brush is 
drawn through these teeth, which strips off the 
seed.— Another way ia to thresh the corn with 
a cylinder driven by horse or other power. A 
cylinder for such a purpose should be about 2 
feet long, 10 inches in diameter, driven by a pul- 
ley 6} inches in diameter. The spikes should 
be 3 inches long, and 4 inch in diameter, driven 
1 inch into the wood. Make marks around the 
cylinder 3 of an inch apart, and set the spikes 
in seven different rows lengthwise of the cylin- 
der, so that a wisp may pass between two teeth. 
The teeth should be bearded so that they will 
not fly out. The cylinder is overshot with a 
concave. Two men hold the handfuls, and two 
others prepare them for threshing.” 
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Oxen Profitable Teams. 
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Late in the autumn of 1864, a good farmer of 
our acquaintance, purchased a yoke of ordi- 
nary cattle for two hundred dollars, and used 
them for hauling wood, rails, and any thing else, 
and for doing most of the plowing for spring 
crops on a farm of seventy acres. In June, he 
sold them for beef for two hundred and sixty 
dollars. He thinks their labor paid well for the 
meal they consumed. On the same day that he 
drove these oxen to market, he purchased anoth- 
er yoke for one hundred and ninety dollars. 
After a few months he sold these for beef at 
an advance, which also paid well for the meal 
fed to them, and purchased another yoke at 
once, and commenced feeding them with meal, 
working them occasionally. By this system of 
trafficking, he made three hundred dollars in 
about one year, and had a good ox team con- 
stantly, receiving a good price for all grain 
fed them, besides making a large quantity of ex- 
cellent manure. He is a good manager, always 
feeds his teams well, treats them kindly, and 
never allows them to be over-worked, or wor- 
ried by disagreeable drivers, who use up more 
of the energies of a team by bawling at, and 
whipping them, than by the labor got out of 
them. He never purchases poor oxen, even at 
a cheap rate, as it requires many dollars worth 
of meal to get them into a fattening condition, 
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The Habit of the Wheat Plant. 
Sain 
When a kernel of wheat germinates, it re- 
mains where it is deposited in the soil, sending 
out a system of primary roots, fig 1, and pro- 
ducing a stem. If the kernel is buried 5 or 
6 inches deep, the stem and leaves will be quite 
slender, and the leaves will not attain that rank 
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Fig. 1.—YOUNG WHEAT PLANT. 


and luxuriant growth that is seen when the 
seed is planted from one to two inches beneath 
the surface. The substance which composes 
the kernel is transformed into the primary roots 
and stem. If the kernel is small, and is buried 
deeply, there is sometimes not enough nourish- 











, Fig. 2.—YOUNG WHEAT PLANT. 


ment in it to form a stem to reach the surface 
of the ground. When this is the case, both 
roots and stem cease to grow and die before 
“coming up.” It began to live; but, before the 
leaves (its lungs) were produced, it died. Some- 
times there is substance enough to form the 
stem and a set of large leaves, before the roots 
begin to draw nourishment from the soil; and 
there are instances, in which the plant grows 
but little, for a long time after it has come up. 
This shows that it was buried too deeply. 

When wheat is covered half an inch or more 
deep, there will be a joint of the stem just be- 
low the surface of the ground, fig. 1, a, at which 
point secondary roots start out on every side. 
But these do not make much growth the first 
season, unless the grain is put in early in autumn. 
When the seed is sowed late, there will be but 
few plants having more than the primary roots, 
as shown in fig. 1. The next season, however, 
all those plants, the primary roots of which are 
an inch or more below the surface of the ground, 
send out a new system of secondary roots at 
the joint, a, fig. 1. These all spread out hori- 
zontally, while the primary roots strike down- 
ward as far as the soil has been pulverized ; 
and where the subsoil is not compact, the roots 
frequently grow from one to four feet below the 


Stratum of soil moved by the plow. We have 


in mind instances where the primary roots have 
been traced six feet below the surface of the soil. 

Figure 2, is an exact representation, as to size 
of stem (bent to save room), roots and leaves, of 
a wheat plant produced in our office from a 
kernel planted just 6 inches deep. In five days 
the first leaf appeared. In two days more, the 
leaves were developed as here represented. The 
joint at a, fig. 1, insures the formation of a sys- 
tem of secondary roots, the office of which is to 
take up nourishment for the growth and fruc- 
tification of the plant. At this point also the 
tillering of the plant takes place, and not where 
the primary roots unite with the stem at the base. 

This subject has a direct relation to deep and 
shallow seeding. The plant here illustrated is 
the only one among eight good kernels sowed 


six inches deep, that reached the surface, and 
developed leaves. Most of the other kernels 
germinated, and sent a stem almost to the sur- 
face, but there stopped growing, and at length 
decayed. There was evidently not enough nu- 
triment in the kernels to form stems to reach 
to the surface. We lately planted 40 kernels of 
good wheat, in a very favorable place in the 
garden, from six to seven inches deep, and only 
one spear appeared above ground? and that 
merely developed its leaves like those of fig. 2, 
growing little or none for more than two weeks. ° 
A few other stems discontinued to grow before 
they reached the surface, while many others 
on examining the soil, could not be found at all. 

Figure 1, represents another wheat plant 
from the seed buried one inch deep, which is 
much better than a depth of six inches, for rea- 
sons already given, as well as for the one fol- 
lowing: When the grain is deposited from one 
to two inches deep, the primary roots, and 
the secondary roots springing from the joint 
a, fig. 1, are so near each other, that freezing 
and thawing of the soil is not so liable to injure 
the plants during a mild winter or late spring. 

Our aim is, to show by the habit of the plant, 
how and why there is an advantage in put- 
ting in winter grain with a good drill, over 
sowing broadcast and harrowing the grain in. 
This subject is not only interesting, but is of 
great practical importance to cultivators, and 
should be carefully studied and thoroughly un- 
derstood. See an article on the advantages of 
“Drilling in Wheat,” p. 278, Sept. Agriculturist, 
<< $e Qf 

Making Drains with Plank. 
—igeo 

Stones suitable for forming a channel for the 
water in the bottom of a ditch, are often scarce, 
or wanting entirely, and tiles cannot be always 
obtained®within convenient distance, but planks 
are comparatively cheap and easily got almost 
everywhere. Where the subsoil is compact, 
planks may be used with the assurance that they 
will last in the drain for 30 or 40 years, and 
as long as they last, they will be fully equal to 
tile or stone. The writer has lifted plank drains 
on his own farm, the wood of which had not 
been prepared in any way, yet, after having 
lain 30 years, they were in effective condition. 

The best way to use planks is, to saw them all 
of a certain length, and lay them crosswise 
of the ditch. 
,) When they are 

thus laid,planks 
of all widths 
\| may be used up 
S| very economi- 
\ cally, and make 
; & much strong- 
er drain, than 
when they are 
placed length- 
wise. Two men 
¥ With a_horse- 
| saw will easily 
S cut up a thou- 
sand feet of 
plankin10-inch 
pieces in less 
" than two hours. 

Planks should 
always be well seasoned before they are put 
under ground, as they will last much longer 
than if green, andif every piece were dipped in 
coal tar a few weeks previous to being laid in 
the ditch, they would, no doubt, last one hundred 











Fig. 1.—PLANK DRAIN. 





years. We know of some white-wood gas-pipe 
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soaked in coal tar, which showed no signs of 
decay at all, after it had been in the ground 22 
years. When laying dry planks in the ditch, 
leave them temporarily about one fourth of an 
inch apart; they will soon swell and touch. 

If there is little danger that the earth will be 
washed away, 


&. excavate the 
bottom as re- 
{ presented in 


\ fig. 1, with off- 
NYG sets on each 
WG side, laying the 
. *) planks on these 
shoulders or 
offsets. The 
writer has laid 
within the last 
25 years hun- 
dreds of rods of 
plank drains, 
) like fig. 1, with 
the channel 4to 
m 6 inches deep, 
the planks 10 
inches long; 
and such drains give excellent satifaction 
to this time. Some of them have carried for 
fifteen years a stream as large as a 38-inch pipe, 
without being obstructed in a single instance. 
If the earth, where the draining is done, is so 
shaky and loose that the water might wash it 
away, it is not wise to use planks, unless the 
sides are protected with wood, as represented in 
fig. 2. After the ditch is dug, say ten inches 
wide on the bottom, the corners must be dressed 
out true, so that a scantling will lie solidly and 
squarely. The size of the side strips should be 
somewhat in proportion tothe amount of water 
to flow in the channel. We have used strips 
14x 2 inches square, and 2x3, 2x4, and 2x6. 
The bottom of the ditch should be pointed as 
shown in the figure, to give a current when 
there is but little water, and also to prevent it 
washing the earth from under the side pieces. 
The planks should always be assorted pre- 
vious to being laid. All the best ones should be 
placed by themselves towards the lower end of 
the drain. If there are any poor pieces, better 
burn them for fire wood, or lay them together 
at the upper end, or in short branches. One 
poor piece of plank will render a good drain 
useless, ina few years. If poor pieces be all 
kept together, when the ditch fails, they will all 
be decayed nearly alike. The same is true of 
good planks. Great care should be exercised 
in returning the first dirt into a ditch, lest some 
of the planks be displaced. Before using a 
plow or scraper to cover with, shovel in 
enough of the hard earth, to hold the planks in 
place. The earth that was thrown out last, 
should be returned first, especially if it is cold 
and unfertile. Every ditch should be filled 
heaping full, to keep surface water from wash- 
ing open holes and filling the drain with earth. 








Fig. 2.—PLANK DRAIN. 
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Black Spanish Fowls. 
—_—e 
We have before us the modest request of a 
young poultry fancier, that we would “print 
something about Black Spanish, Dorking, Brah- 
mas, or any other varieties of fowls.” We will. 
The beautiful engraving, which we place in the 
next column, is the portrait of a Spanish cock, 
very near perfection. It is taken from Saunder’s 
Domestic Poultry,—a good work recently pub- 
lished. A more beautiful bird can hardly be 





imagined, one of prouder carriage, 
greater gallantry,or of more genuine 
dignity and nobility of mien. The 
true Castilian is of the real aristo- 
cracy of the poultry yard, and such 
a cock seems to feel his blood as 
thoroughly as a Grandee of Spain. 
The points which determine exodl 
lence are: 1st, purity and intensity 
of the blackness of the plumage, 
in both cocks and hens, hightened 
by a glossy and greenish iridescence. 
2nd, the pure white face, which, 
including the ear-lobe, must extend 
distinctly from the beak, comb and 
wattles, back so as to surround the 
ear, which is that little depression 
on the side of the head filled with 
bristly hairs. 38d, the-comb, large, 
single and perfectly erect in the 
cocks, and large but thin and lop- 
ping or drooping in the hens. These 
points, if found combined with well 
formed bodies, steel colored legs, 
and the lofty carriage, we have 
described, are sufficient guarantees 
of fine birds of the genuine Spanish breed. } 
They excel as layers, not being sitters. Their 
eggs are large, of most excellent quality, and of 
a most beautiful white color. The birds require 
warm quarters during our cold winters, and are 
often greatly disfigured by the freezing off of 
their combs. They will, no doubt, do better 
south than north of the latitute of New York 
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BLACK SPANISH COCK. 


City. Still they are not very difficult to raise; 
they grow rapidly and mature early. The flesh 
is good, not quite equal to Dorkings, and they 
fatten easily. The chickens ought not to be 
hatched before about the first of June, or settled 
warm weather, as they do not bear cold and 
wet well, yet afier they get a good start, they 
get their feathers early, and are considered no 
more difficult to rear than other varieties. Be- 
fore young birds are in full plumage, some 
white feathers are often shown, and very old fowls 
frequently exhibit also the same peculiarity. 
The great beauty and excellence of these fowls 
as layers will make them special favorites, so 
long as they are preserved pure. Though they 
improve the common Dunghills when crossed 
with them, their beauty is not perpetuated. 
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Look out for Glanders and Farcy now. 

The attention of the whole community of 
horse owners ought to be especially directed to 
the terrible and insidious malady, which ap- 
pears usually under two forms, bearing the 
names Glanders and Farcy. The former ex- 
hibits itself chiefly in the nasal cavities, while 
in the latter form it is seated in the lymphatic 
system, and appears in abscesses, swellings 
and ulcerations upon any part of the body, but 
chiefly upon the legs. The wicked sales by 
Government agents in the best horse markets 
all over the country, certainly in several of 
them, both at the East and the West, of horses 


| infected with this fatal and incurable disorder, 


not only deserve reprehension and punishment, 
but impose upon us all the duty of knowing 
something about the disease, its symptoms and 
the appearances by which it may be recognized. 

The first fact which meets us is, that the dis- 
ease is contagious; the next, that it is incurable. 
Then we become aware, that, though in most 
forms it is easily recognized, in some systems it 
remains partially dormant, yet so active that the 
horse is capable of imparting the disease in its 
acutest form. Then we have the following, 
stated as facts by all the best veterinary author- 
ities: Inoculation with the virus will produce 
either Glanders or Farcy, according to the 
constitution or condition of the patient, irrespec- 
tive of the origin of the virus, whether from 
a glandered or farcied horse.—Infection takes 
place from horses drinking out of the same 
trough or bucket, eating out of the same crib, 
wearing the same bits or harness, being cur- 
ried by the same comb, being harnessed in the 
same team, being hitched at the same post, 
from rubbing noses as horses always will if they 
can on the road or in adjoining pastures, etc., 
etc. Besides all these we have the appalling fact 
that grooms, drivers, and all coming in contact 
with glandered animals are liable to take the- 
disease, which, when attacking human beings, is 
attended with the greatest distress and agony, 
before death comes to relieve the sufferer. 

We have prepared an engraving, which ex- 
hibits the two prominent and certain indica- 
tions of glanders, as usually observed in this 
country. The first symptom is like the in- 
dication of a cold with a running at the nose; 
but the discharge instead of being simply whit- 
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ish mucus, with the secretion from the eyes 
(through the lachrymal ducts), and coming 
from both nostrils, is usually from only one 
nostril, of a darker color, “sizy,” or gluey, 
in character, and adhering to the edges of the 
nostril. This appearance is distinctly appreci- 
able, even when following or attending the usual 
flow during strangles, catarrh, colds, ete. It is 
accompanied by a discoloration of the Sclnei- 
derian membrane, that covers the septum, (the 
dividing wall between the nostrils,) which 
appears Of a pale yellowish to brownish un- 
healthy color instead of the pink or reddish 
shade of health, or slight inflammation, At the 
same time, one or both of the stb-maxillary 
lymphatic glands (usually only one) becomes 
enlarged, and soon more or less callous and ad- 
herent to the bone. The locations of these 
glands are mpon the inner sides of the lower 
jaw, near the spot indicated in the engraving. 
The condition of them must be determined 
by the feeling, and not by the looks. When in 
t healthy condition, they can be barely perceived 
atall. The condition of the septum being ac- 
curately observed, it will probably soon exhibit 
upon the pale, unhealthy surface, numerous or 
several small ulcers, which at first appear like 
little lumps; and then, small pinholes, or larger 
open sores, with light centres and dark outsides. 
The engraving represents a man’s hand holding 
the nostril open, so that the septum with the 
ulcers upon it, indicated by the figure 2, may be 
seen. The figure 1 shows (as indicated by a 
small black spot) the opening of the Jachrymal 
duct, which is the channel that conducts the 
tears from the eyes to the nose, and which oc- 
ewring as it does in that portion of the nostril 
having the color of the skin at the muzzle, is 
not likely to be confounded with the ulcers upon 
the light flesh-colored, or slightly discolored por- 
tionof the dividing wall or septum. These ap- 
pearances are easily distinguished from acci- 
dental hurts, which indeed rarely occur within 
the nose, for scratches or punctures present a 
very different appearance, and are not accom- 
panied by the gluey mucus, and discoloration. 

No person should carelessly examine a horse 
for the glanders. Any handling of the nostril 
is very apt to bring on a snorting and clearing 
of the nose of muco-purulent matter, which flies 
in every direction, and may easily inoculate a 
person with the virus. Proper caution requires 
taking a soft sponge, wet with warm castile-soap 
suds, thrusting it gently into the nostril and wip- 
ing it out perfectly clean, before a close examina- 
tion. The hands should be free from sores, and 
in case the horse blows, the operator’s head 
should be quickly averted. 

When the symptoms above described, or any 
of them appear, the horse should be isolated 
from all others, and carefully watched, and as 
soon as there is no doubt that the disease is 
glanders, he should be killed and deeply buried, 

Since the above was put in type, a distin- 
guished veterinarian has given us the following 
full and accurate technical account of the 
symptoms of the disease for the Agriculturist : 

GLANDERS.—Its symptoms are, a continued 
flow or discharge, from one or both nostrils 
(generally the left), which discharge is at first 
thin and serous; then thick and glairy, like 
white of egg; but after a time becomes opaque, 
purulent, bloody, and very offensive, retaining 
however its viscidity. Soon after it commences, 
an enlarged gland may be felt under the lower 
jaw adhering to the bone. The next symptom 
noticed is one or more depressed ulcers, having 
sharp edges on the Schneiderian membrane 














which covers the septum; these spread widely 
and deeply, and lead to caries of the bone. 
Then the lips and eye-lids sweil, the external 
parts of the face may become gangrenous, and 
the animal die in a few days with putried 
fever; or he may perish more slowly, the dis- 
ease spreading to the lungs. The distinctive 
symptoms ate the continuousness of the dis- 
charge, and the adherence to the jaw of the 
enlarged submaxillary gland. 

Farcy, which has its seat in the lymphatic 
system, begins with hard, cord-like swellings of 
the Jymphatic vessels and glands, (called farcy 
buds). These slowly suppurate, and form fistu- 
lous sores, which discharge a copious thin 
sanious matter; farcy always leads to glanders. 
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Harvesting Buckwheat. 
ae 
Buckwheat shells so readily, it requires great 
sare in cutting, as well as in raking and setting 
itup. When cutting buckwheat with a reaper, 
if the gavels are raked off or thrown off with a 
fork, more grain will be shelled out than in any 
other way of harvesting. The best way to treat 
the gavels, when buck wheat is cut with a reaper, 
is to let one man walk close to the machine, and, 
taking hold of the tops, as often as a gavel is 
cut, place it on the buts. If the straw is not 
very heavy, perhaps he may do it more expedi- 
tiously with the aid of a good barley fork, or a 
large manure fork. Should the straw be very 
large and heavy, it may be necessary to stop the 
reaper every time a gavel is removed from the 
platform. Even should this be necessary, two 
men would cut and set up more with a good 
reaper, than with cradles and rakes, and would 
shell out less grain. After a few acres have 
been cut, let the 
the tops bound, 
tion of a stook 
of buckwheat 
herewith given. 
Only a_ few 
straws are nec- 
essary to bind 
the tops. Af- 
ter a gavel is 
bound, take 
hold of the 
stook carefully, with both hands, and raise it, 
and let it drop two or three times, to make it 
standsecurely. This evening of the buts should 
be done also, when the gavels areraked by hand. 
The gavel of buckwheat, when bound at the 
top, becomes a stook rather than a sheaf. 
When buckwheat is cradled, instead of cut- 
ting around a plot, or around the entire field, if 
the straw stands erect, it is better tocradle back 
and forth, entirely across one side of the field, 
so that two swaths will be laid with the tops 
together. By this means, a wide passage for 
the wagon will be prepared, between two rows 
of gavels, with twoswaths in each row. When 
the stooks are arranged in rows on each side of 
a wagon, they can be pitched on much faster 
than if standing irregularly over the entire field. 
Explicit directions are often given to cradlers 
when cutting buckwheat, to point in high, and 
point out as high as they point in, while the 
middle of the swath is cut close to the ground. 
The object is to leave high stubble for the buck- 
wheat to rest upon, which will keep it up from 
the ground, while it is curing. There is one ob- 
jection to such high stubble. The straw will set- 
tle down among it, and thus become entangled. 


gavels be straightened up and 
as represented by the illustra- 





STOOK OF BUCKWHEAT. 


' Then, when the swaths are raked, a much 











larger quantity of grain will be shelled out and 
lost than if the stubble were cut rather short. 
Swaths of buckwheat should be raked quite 
differently from other grain. We press the 
gavels of wheat and rye together with a rake to 
facilitate binding them; but the gavels of buck- 
wheat should simply be rolled along, keeping 
one leg constantly pressing against the buts to 
keep them even, so that they will stand erect. 
Thrusting the rake into the straw, handling it 
roughly, and jamming the rake down on the 
gavels should be avoided, as all such motions 
will shell out more or less grain. Careless boys, 
or heedless men, who handle the gavels roughly, 
will soon shell out more than enough to pay 
careful men for properly performing the work. 
When buckwheat is handled with the greatest 
possible care, there will usually be enough grain 
shelled out to seed the ground much thicker 
than is necessary for a crop. 
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Advice Asked and Given. 
<6 

A correspondent, “ A.§.,” writes as follows: 
“ Will you kindly give a subscriber information 
as to whether it would pay for him to rent 
twelve acres of ground, say on Long Island, 
within a few miles of New York, and raise gar- 
den stuff for market, and keep one reliable man 
all winter, and the necessary extra assistance in 
busy season.” 

The above is selected from a number of let- 
ters asking similar advice, the most of which 
are unanswerable. For instance, a perfect 
stranger asks, if it will pay for him to buy a 
place in Maryland or Delaware, to raise fruit 
for the northern markets; another wishes to 
know if we would advise him to settle in Ten- 
nessee, or Missouri, ete. A little reflection will 
show any one how impossible it is to give advice 
upon any of these points without being inti- 
mately acquainted with the writer’s capabilities, 
experience, and means, and rather than make a 
guess in the dark, we are for the most part, 
obliged to decline answering except in the 
most general terms. The above letter is very 
easily answered No. If the writer were an 
experienced gardener, he would not have asked 
the advice, and no experiment can be more 
risky than that of gardening of any kind with 
a view to profit, bya new hand. “But,” our 
friend will say—“ many do make market garden- 
ing pay.” It is true, they do, and one great ele- 
ment in their success is, they work hard them- 
selves. If we understand our correspondent, 
he wishes to hire both land and labor, and pocket 
the profits. The plan is about as feasible as to 
open a store of any kind and leave it in charge 
of a hired clerk. It might in some rare cases 
pay, but generally it would not. Successful 
culture, whether of vegetables or fruit, requires 
not only the personal superintendence of the 
proprietor, but that he should work with his 
own hands, and above all, that he should have 
a knowledge of the business. In competing 
with the skilful market gardeners near large 
cities, an inexperienced person has a poor 
chance. A few days in the earliness of a crop 
will determine its success or failure. For ex- 
ample, a week ago tomatoes were bringing 
paying prices, while at the time we write, they 
can hardly pay for the picking and bringing to 
market. A knowledge of varieties, of the best 











means of forwarding them so as to get early 
crops, and of rotating crops so as to get the 
most possible from the Jand, are all necessary 
to success—and are just the points wherein 4 
novice will fail. 


There are two ways in which 
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our friend can gain the necessary knowledge: 
he can go into the business and learn the way 
to suecess through the teaching of many fail- 
ures, or he can engage himself actively for a 
year with some experienced and successful mar- 
ket gardencr. We do not wish to discourage 
attempts at gardening as a business, but do 
wish to impress upon those who feel tempted 
to go into it, that success there, as in any mer- 
cantile, or mechanical operation, depends upon 
knowledge, skill, and unremitting industry, and 
especially upon personal application. 

a coe es 
Strategy in the Department of Agricul- 


ture. 
ag 

Peace as well as war hath her victories. Ag- 
riculture is a peaceful pursuit, and she finds her 
official embodiment in the person of the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, who is so great a strat- 
egist, that Grant and all the rest of our military 
men might study and profit by his manceuvers. 
Some time ago our Western friends, thinking 
that their part of the country had some little 
interest in the matter, made a strong effort to 
displace the present Commissioner by Mr. John 
H. Klippart, Sec. Ohio State Board of Agricul- 
ture. Isaac Newton saw a very ripe apple 
about to fall, which was himself, and he imme- 
diately set to work to overcome the laws of 
gravitation. It was suddenly discovered that 
the Department stood in need of knowledge— 
everybody else knew it all along—and that arti- 
cle not being included in the stock of that 
Philadelphia seed store, it was concluded to 
send to Europe for a fresh lot. Who of all the 
men in the country so fit to employ as Mr. Klip- 
part. He was sent by the Department, and our 
Western friends flanked; a victory showing a 
generalship, which if exercised on the battle- 
field, might have saved a world of fighting. 
Trophies begin to come in as the result of this 
splendid strategy, in proof of which we see 
that Mr. Klippart contributes as European cor- 
respondent, to Isaac Newton's Monthly Journal, 
called “ Monthly Report of the Agricultural 
Department.” Weare glad that Mr. K. has a 
foreign tour at our expense, for he is a good ob- 
server, and le can not fail to gather much that 
is useful. But we are very sorry to see so capa- 
ble a man obliged to play the second fiddle. 
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Wintering Cabbages and Caulifiowers in 
Cold Frames. 
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The earliest cabbages which appear in our 
market are from seed sown in September, the 
plants being kept through the winter, until the 
season will allow of their being planted out. 
Messrs. Brill & Kumerle, of Newapk, who sell 
large quantities of seeds to the New Jersey 
market gardeners, give in their fall catalogue 
the following practical directions: 

“Sow from 10th to 15th of September thinly 
in open ground, and as soon as the plants are 
large enough to handle (usually in about five or 
six weeks), transplant deeply into cold frames, 
23 inches each way, and on the approach of cold 
weather put on sashes, but be particular to give 
plenty of air every fine day during the entire 
winter. Transplant deeply in spring, as soon 
as the ground will work, in highly manured 





with partly decomposed hot manure in spring, 
is essentially necessary to secure a good crop 
of Early Cabbage. 

“'N. B.—Be particular to observe the follow- 
ing rules. Sowing at the above time, transplant 
deeply, in cold frames, and again in open ground, 
so that the entire stalk may be below the ground, 
as it is here where the frost injures cabbage 
plants. Give plenty of air in winter, that the 
plants may not become drawn. Avoidmuch 
moisture. A Cold Bed or Frame is simply a 
frame of spruce or other lumber, one plank high 
on the front, and two on the back, and should 
face the south or east, and may be any length 
and width to suit your sashes. Gardeners in 
this section use sashes 3 by 6 feet, this being the 
most convenient size, letting the edges rest on 
sliders, to facilitate in opening and closing, 
to give air.” 
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Notes on Grapes and Grape Culture. 
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Now that grapes are ripening, we are in the 
receipt of samples, sent either for a name or to 
get a good word in favor of somebody’s seed- 
ling. We are always willing to give the name, 
if in our power, but there are many sent us 
which had better die nameless. The success of 
some accidental seedlings, and of others raised 
by careful culture, seems to have given to many 
the idea that the mere fact that a variety is a 
seedling, is something inits favor which should 
outweigh its “plentiful lack” of good qualities. 
Many of the “seedlings” are no better than 
wild grapes, and are not worth individual no- 
tice. A correspondent in West Macedon, N. 
Y., sends a small bunched, sour “seedling,” that 
stings the mouth painfully, with the remark 
that it is “early, perfectly hardy, and was last 
season pronounced by good judges a superior 
wine grape.” It certainly can not be hardier 
than the Delaware and Clinton, nor earlier than 
the Hartford Prolific, and is vastly inferior to 
either of them for any purpose. It is an un- 
pleasant task to show up the defects of one’s 
pets, as most persons take anything said against 
their seedlings as a personal affront. While we 
desire to encourage every promising new varic- 
ety, it is our duty to discountenance the intro- 
duction of any variety that is not in some re- 
spect superior to well established sorts. The only 
seedling of any promise that we have seen thus 
far this season, is one sent by Mr. A, Child, of 
Middlesex Co.,N. J. It is a seedling of the 
Hartford Prolific, and much exceeds it in size of 
berry and bunch. The first fruit of the vine 
was almost fully ripe August 21st, when it was 
cut to save it from the birds. Though not en- 
tirely ripe, we think it superior to its parent in 
quality, and shall look with interest for the re- 
sults another year. 


Adirondae.—A. great many vines of this vari- 
ety have been distributed over the country, and 
we now begin to get some definite reports from 
it. There are many localities in which it does 
not seem to succeed, where plants which have 
been set out several years make very little 
wood, and of course give no fruit. Then again, 


| in other places, it grows and bears well, and 


loamy soil, 16 by 30 inches; keep well hoed and | 


cultivated. Fall plowing is beneficial to land 
for garden crops, and if the ground is not in 
prime order, a dressing of manure at this time 
will be very beneficial, though heavy manuring, 


| 


when it does, it is a first class grape in every 
respect. We are glad to be able to report its 
success in other localities than the one in which 
it originated. In the grounds of Geo. H. Hite, 
Esq., Morrisania, near N. Y. City, the fruit began 
to color August 5th, and was ripe on the 22d. 
Isaac Pullen, Esq., of Hightstown, N. J., sent 
us rather over-ripe bunches on Sept. 5th, with 
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the remark that they had been in eating for 
more than two weeks. Messrs. 8. B. Howell, 
and W. §. Hodgman, of Painted Post, N. Y., 
sent us fine specimens on Sept. 4th, stating that 
With them they are earlier than the Hartford. 
The last mentioned specimens were quite equal 
to those exhibited by Mr. Bailey. Weonce told 
Mr. B. that when we saw as good fruit of the 
Adirondac raised by others as that grown by 
himself, we should say so. Now that we have 
seen it, we are ready to accord to the Adirondac 
as a fruit, our unqualified praise. For earliness, 
freedom from pulp, sweetness, and great delica- 
cy of flavor, it stands in the first rank, and we 
sincerely hope that the cases we have noted 
above, concerning its unsuccessfalness in some 
hands, may prove to be rare exceptions. 

Rebecea.—It_ is rarely that one has a really 
fine crop of this variety, but we have seen one 
this season in the vineyard of Mr. C. T. Schmidt, 
upon the Palisades, opposite Dobb’s Ferry. The 
amount of fruit was large, the bunches fine and 
perfect, and from their great beauty, will meet 
with a ready sale. The Delaware close along 
side was dropping its leaves and looking poorly. 

Rogers’ Hybrids.—These, as far as we have 
observed this year, have suffered worse than any 
other varieties from mildew, with the exception 
of No. 1, which seems to have withstood it. 
Last year we did not speak of these varieties in 
as high terms as those dealing in them thought 
they deserved. We observed pretty extensively, 
and merely recorded what we saw, and no little 
abuse did we get for it. Notwithstanding, we 
said to these- gentlemen, “if you will show us 
any number of Rogers’ Hybrids equal to the 
Delaware, Iona, Allen’s Hybrid, or Catawba, 
we will cheerfully say that our judgement was 
made on poor specimens,” the dealers accuse us 
of partiality in favor of other sorts, and preju- 
dice against theirs. An advertisement has just 
come to our notice, which says: “ For the past 
five years these grapes have been acknowledged 
(except by a few dealers interested in other 
kinds) to be among the earliest, hardiest, and 
most exquisite sorts known.” Now, we have 
never to our recollection, sold a vine in our lives, 
and it would be quite as well for those interest- 
ed in pushing these grapes to stick to the truth 
We have no other wish than to do these varie- 
tics full justice, and regret that their very gen- 
eral failure by the rot and mildew will probably 
deprive us of an opportunity to revise our 
judgment. 

Israella—We have said but little about this 
variety heretofore, because we have not had a 
fair opportunity of judging of it. In a note in 
August “Basket” we mentioned that the vine 
was a good bearer, and we have now before us 
fruit, which being from young vines, is not as 
large as we saw it last year. It ripens as early 
as, or before the Hartford, but is vastly superior 
to that in quality. It is tender and very sweet, 
two important elements of popularity. The ber- 
ries cling to the stem with remarkable tenacity, a 
quality which adds to its value as a market fruit. 

Jona.—Last year we gave it as our opinion 
that this was the best American grape yet intro- 
duced. On Sept. 6th, we tested specimens which 
fully confirmed us in this belief Some may 
prefer the Delaware for its intense sweetness, 
but to our taste, the high vinous flavor of the 
Iona, combined with sufficient sweetness, put it 
in advance even of the Delaware. The great 
beauty of the Iona is not equalled by any na- 
tive variety, and perhaps not surpassed by any 
foreign one. Both bunch and berry are large, 
and covered with a fine bloom. 
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Fig. 1.—FEMALE TROUT, TWENTY MONTHS OLD.—Sketched and Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


Breeding Trout and other Fish. 

Trout breeding is a subject which has been 
comparatively little discussed by the Agricultur- 
ist—partly for the reason that the editors have 
never been personally engaged in it, nor wit- 
nesses of any especial success attending it. The 
subject is, however, attracting attention of late, 
particularly on account of the wide circulation 
gained by some newspaper paragraphs concern- 
ing the success of a gentleman in the central 
part of the State of New York. This person 





Fig. 2.— TROUT JUST HATCHED. 


has a rival in the immediate vicinity of this 
city, whose success is very encouraging, and the 
facts we obtain from him are most important. 

Artificial Fish breeding hasa history of only 
some 18 years, but within this time very inter- 
esting results have been accomplished. As an 
art it was introduced to the world of scientific 
utilitarians, so near perfection that few if any 
essential improvements haye been made, The 
mature trout of both sexes 
are confined in ponds fed 
by springs. Shallow ditch- 
es with still pools and 
gravelly bottoms are pro- 
vided. From the middle 
to the last of October, the 
male fish, adorned like a 
bridegroom in his most 
brilliant colors, prepares 
the gravelly nest for the 
eggs. He then coaxes the 
female upon it; and it is at 
the time that she begins to lay her eggs that she 
should be caught in a net, and her eggs very 
gently pressed from her into an earthen basin 
containing water. The fish is saved alive, and 
the male fish is proceeded with in the same 
manner. The “ milt” which flows from him is 
stirred, gently but thoroughly, among the eggs. 
These eggs, at first being of a dullorange color, 
rapidly change as soon as impregnated, becom- 


the eggs are placed upon clean gravel in boxes 
in running water—if possible, in a brook or 
channel fed by living springs, and in which the 
water is entirely under control, and not liable to 
floods. This should be more or less shaded, 
and the boxes ought to be covered—for in the 
natural way trout cover their eggs with gravel. 
Nine to twelve weeks elapse before hatching. 
They then appear like the magnified sketch in 
figure 2, adjoining which are two small out- 


of the fish newly hatched. The mass attached 
to its belly is the yolk of the egg. This is en- 
cased in a bladder like sack, and furnishes the 
little fellow food for the first 30 days of his 
life. After this he begins to pick up animal- 
cules which abound in shallow water and in- 
crease in numbers greatly after the warm 
weather of spring comes on. This is in brief 
the process recommended by writers on the sub- 
ject, and as nearly as we recollect that followed 
in some of the European fish-breeding places 
which we have visited. The gentleman whose 
success we have alluded to, does not attempt 
the artificial impregnation of the eggs, but pro- 
viding suitable breeding ditches fed by perpet- 
ual springs, he allows the fish to have their own 
way, make their nests, lay their eggs, impreg- 
nate them and cover with the usual gravel. 

The ditches are watched, unfriendly fish, 





beetles, eels, etc., expelled and excluded as far 


Fig. 3.—MALE TROUT, SEVEN OR EIGHT MONTHS OLD. 


as possible, sediment of decaying leaves, etc., re- 
moved from the nests, if it washes on, and 
every effort made to keep the eggs undisturbed. 

The male trout, as the breeding season ap- 
ptoaches, not only puts on the most brilliant 
colors, but the projection upon his under jaw in- 
creases very much, becoming a real shovel, and 
with it he moves the sand and gravel about and 





scoops out his nest as he likes. This append- 


lines, showing the actual size of the egg and | 
| aldermanic bass drummer-like paunches, they 





ing clearer and almost transparent. After this | age makes it very easy for the males to do great 


damage in rooting out the eggs from the nests. 
Our friend has found young males especially 
injurious in this way. They should therefore 
be rigidly excluded from the breeding ditches. 
The eggs are usually deposited, as already stated, 
after the 20th of October, and begin to hatch in 
January, the majority hatching in 9 to 12 weeks. 
The breeding ditches have certain pools or ex- 
pansions in them where the water is very shal- 
low. Into these the young fish soon find their 
way, and by the time they have absorbed their 


may be seen very actively pursuing the animal- 
cules which breed in such places. For this 


| reason shallow basins in their breeding ditches 








or brooks are quite essential tosuccess. Where 
the young fry are numerous, regular feeding 
should begin in March. Bullocks blood in small 
quantities has been successfully used. Lean 
scrap beef or mutton, thoroughly boiled to re- 
move the grease, and then mashed very fine, 
has been used, and any kind of fresh meat 
would doubtless do as well. Such materials 
are everywhere attainable, but near the sea a 
great variety of food very well adapted to their 
wants may be found. Our friend uses for very 
young fry, Horseshoe crabs full of spawn, mash- 
ing them up, Killy-fish, or any soft-finned fish, 
run through a meat cutter and made very fine, 
etc. Any fish roes, or flesh of fish is good. As 
the fish grow, they may have coarser feed, and 
they are extensively sup- 
plied with Killies, which 
are little salt water fish, 
abounding in the brack- 
ish water of the ditches in 
the salt meadows adjoining 
the fish ponds. They are 
scooped up and thrown 
into the ponds where they 
are soon taken in charge 
and disposed of by the 
active trout without dis- 
tinction of age or sex. 
When trout have plenty to eat they grow as- 
tonishingly fast. The fine picture at the head 
of these columns is of a female fish, taken 
from the pond above referred to, only 19 or 
20 months old, that is,—hatched a year ago last 
winter, as our friend asserts. The smaller fish, 
(fig. 3,) is a male, which came from the egg last 
winter, and is therefore about 7 or 8 months 
old. We shall continue this subject hereafter. 
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The Garden Lavender,—Lavandula vera. 
on od 

Of all perfumes we think that of lavender 
flowers the preferable; its odor suggests cleanli- 
ness, for the reason doubtless, that it is associa- 
ted with freshly washed linen, it being the cus- 
tom with many housekeepers to put a little bag 
of Lavender-flowers in the drawer where the 
clothing is kept. Indeed the name is -derived 
from the Latin Javo, to wash, on account of its 
use to perfume newly washed clothing, or, ac- 
cording to some authors, because it was used 
in baths. The Lavender plant is a low, much 
branched shrub, from one to two feet high, with 
very narrow leaves of a pale green color. The 
flowers are borne in a spike at the end of a long 
slender stem, and are of a peculiar bluish color 
which, when imitated in dyed fabrics, is called 
Lavender, or Lavender-blue. The plant is a 
native of the South of Europe, where, as well as 
in England, it is extensively grown. In this 
country it is frequently seen in gardens, and 
around Philadelphia it is cultivated to consid- 
erable extent, for marketing the flowers. We 
were surprised to find that it endured the win- 
ters at Newburgh, N. Y., and no doubt it may 
be successfully grown farther North than has 
been generally supposed. Lavender may be 





GARDEN LAVENDER. 


raised from the seed sown in the spring, or 
from cuttings; some of the lower branches, if 
slipped off with a piece of root attached, will 
grow readily. The flowers areused in perfume 
bags in the manner above referred to, and are 
sold to the druggists and perfumers. Their 
value depends upon a volatile oil they contain ; 
from 50 to 70 pounds of flowers, by distillation, 





yield one pound 
of oil, which has 
their characteris- 
tic odor, and ig 
used both in per- 
fumery and in 
medicine. Large 
quantities of oil 
of Lavender are 
made in England, 
that produced in 
that country be- 
ing preferred to 
any other. Dis- 
solved in alcohol, 
with other aro- 
matics and color- 
ed red, it forms 
the spirit of La- 
vender or Red La- 
vender of the 
shops, which was 
formerly much us- 
ed as a domestic 
stimulant medi- 
cine. The flow- 
ers bloom here jn 
June and July; 
they should be 
gathered before 
they change color, 
dried in the shade, and kept in close vessels. 
The illustration is of full size, with the stem bent 
to economize space. The shape of its small 
flowers will show it to belong to the Labiate or 
Mint family, all of which are generally aromatic. 


OS 
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A Stately Garden Ornament, 
(Datura arborea.) 
— 

In an account of the Horse Nettle, given in 
the September Agriculturist, we mentioned 
that the Solanum, or Night-shade Family, to 
which it belongs, was remarkable for producing 
both nutritious and poisonous plants. It might 
have been added that the same family had 
among its members some that were highly or- 





“namental, among the best known of which is 


the generally cultivated Petunia. The genus 
Datura, of this family, not only gives us the 
disgusting weed, Datura Stramonium, (figured 
in May, 1864,) popularly known as Thorn-apple, 
or Jamestown-weed, but several other annual 
species, which are really showy garden plants, 
such as Datura meteloides, etc. The Tree Datu- 
ra, Datura arborea, is a shrubby species from 
Peru, which has been for more than a century 
in cultivation as a green-house plant, and is 
now frequently seen where room can be afford- 
ed for it. Were it known with what ease it 
can be managed by those who have no green- 
house, and how fine a plant it is for ornament- 
ing the grounds, it would be much more gen- 
erally cultivated. The plant appears best when 
trained in the tree form, with a single stem sur- 
mounted by a head of flower-bearing branches. 
The usual hight is four or five feet, but by prop- 
er management they may be grown to the hight 
of 8 or even 12 feet. Our engraving gives the 
shape of the flowers and leaves, but much re- 
duced in size. The hanging flowers are 6 to 8 
inches long, pure white, and very fragrant. A 
double variety, with several corollas, one within 
another, is sometimes cultivated, but to our 
taste the single one is the most pleasing. This 
species is propagated by cuttings containing a 
single eye, which in a bottom heat will strike 
root and grow very rapidly. The plant is a 











DATURA ARBOREA. 


great feeder and the young ones will need fre- 
quent changing to larger pots of rich soil. Those 
started early from cuttings may be plented out 
in the border when the weather becomes warm, 
and they will blossom the first year; but if a 
large and strong plant is desired, the best way 
is to pinch off the flower buds, and remove all 
side shoots, in order to get as great a growth of 
stem as possible. By removing the shoots 
which push along the stem and shortening 
those at the top, a symmetrical and compact 
head will be produced, from which will hang a 
great abundance of the large and striking flow- 
ers. At the approach of frost the plant may 
be taken up and set in a box with its roots cov- 
ered with earth and kept in a green-house, a 
dry cellar, or in any other place where it will 
be safé from frost, until time to set it out again. 
Treated in this way the plant is but little more 
trouble thana Dahlia. The large horticultur- 
al stores have this speciescatalogued at 50 cents, 





Plants for Garden Edgings. 
a 


BY THOMAS CAVANAGH. ' 

Mr. Eprror:—Noticing a “basket item” 
asking for information on garden edging, I will 
try to answer it. Nothing is a complete substi- 
tute for Box, for there is no plant which makes 
such a beautiful edging as that, when well taken 
care of and neatly trimmed every season, as it 
should be. But there are many plants which 
may be used instead: Daphne Cneorum, with its 
fragrant pink flowers, forms a very pretty edge, 
is quite hardy, and it is used extensively for 
this purpose in Europe. Statice Armeria, or 
Sea Pink, makes a tolerably good edge. Anew 
variety of this called Statice superba is very | 
pretty, with dark-green foliage, and rose- 
colored flowers. Probably the best plant for 
edges, and one that we have used for some 
years, is the Moss-pink, Phlox subulata. It is 
very hardy, requiring no protection in winter, 
of quick growth, and requires cutting at least 
once a year. There are white, pink, and lilac 
varieties, the three colors forming a very pretty 
combination, Phlor stolonifera is vety beauti- 
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ful when in flower, and propagates very rapid- 
ly, as it throws out shoots similar to the straw- 
berry, but it loses its foliage during winter. Tris 
pumila looks fine, with its rich purple flowers, 
but it loses its foliage during dry weather, and 
then presents a shabby appearance. The old- 
fashioned June-pink makes a good edge, lasting 
about three years in the same soil; to succeed 
well, it should be transplanted every spring. 
Lamium maculatum, with a prettily marked 
leaf, and white flowers, and a constant bloomer, 
will require cutting several times during the 
summer; it loses its leaves in winter. A 
Strawberry edging combines usefulness with 
beauty; it is troublesome to keep free from 
runners, but it will furnish employment for the 
children, and keep them out of mischief. Thyme 
and Sage make a very profitable edging ; if the 
seed be sown in the spring, a good crop can be 
eut, which, when tied in small bunches, meets a 
ready sale in the market. These all form substi- 
tutes for box, but in our estimation very poor 
ones. If in an exposed situation, where it is 
likely to be killed during winter, box-edging 
should have the soil drawn up to its sides, and 
thus ‘protected, it will stand the most severe 
winters. Sedum Sieboldit is perfectly hardy, and 
makes a good edging. [We thank Mr. Cavan- 
agh for his suggestions, though as a matter of 
taste we disagree with him in regard to the use 
of Sage and Thyme. Both that and Parsley 
make appropriate edgings to beds in the kit- 
chen garden, but we much prefer the others 
he has named in the flower garden.—Ebs.] 
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Weeds—The Indian Mallow. 


(Abutilon Avicenna.) 
—oe——~ 

This summer we have frequently passed by a 
lot containing a crop which wecould not recog- 
nise ; there was an excellent “stand” of plants 
of uniform size, and growing so luxuriantly 
that their leaves soon hid the ground. We 
thought as we rode by, there isa nice crop of 
something, and how free of weeds it is, and were 
often tempted to stop and make a closer inspec- 
tion of it, and find out what it was that grew so 





INDIAN MALLOW. 


promisingly. One day, being near the place 
on foot, we concluded to visit this unrecog- 
nised crop, and to our astonishment found a 
number of women engaged in pulling it all up, 
and leaving exposed rows of poor, weak, ruta- 
bagas, which had been hidden and starved by a 


perfect covering of weeds. A near view of the 
weed showed it to be an old acquaintance—the 
Indian Mallow, a flowering stem of which is 
shown in the engraving. Its heart-shaped 
leaves are so soft to the touch that it is some- 
times called Velvet-leaf. The small yellow 
flowers are succeeded by a fruit composed of a 
number of 2- to several-seeded pods arranged 
around a centralstem. The fruit is bell-shaped 
and flat on the top, the free points of the pods 
of which it is made up giving it a rather pretty 
star-like appearance. The plant accommo- 
dates itself to circumstances, and in a poor soil 
flowers and fruits when only a foot or two high, 
while in a rich one it attains to the hight of 5 
or 6 feet, and is not inelegant. It is more 
common near the coast, but we have seen 
here and there a few plants at the West, which 
for their foreign look were tolerated as a curios- 
ity. We give a portrait of the Oriental wander- 
er, that he may be known and cast out asa 
worthless intruder. Being an annual, the In- 
dian Mallow is easily disposed of, if pulled be- 
fore it has time to ripen and scatter its seeds. 
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Is Pear Culture Profitable ?—Examples. 
ae 

Some time ago there was a great mania for 
pear-culture. It was shown how many pears 
a dwarf tree three years planted, ought to bear, 
and the price which these pears would bring in 
the market: having these data and knowing how 
many trees would grow on an acre, it was easy 
to figure a large profit from a given space, and 
one only need to have a few acres in pears to be 
sure of a very comfortable income. Somehow 
the thing did not work, the trees were planted, 
the income was mainly an out-go, and then pear 
culture was voted a humbug. To be profitable, 
fruit culture, and for that matter, culture of any 
kind, must be made a business, and an intelli- 
gent head must direct industrious and careful 
hands. In a congenial soil and climate, the 
pear will, in the hands of one cultivator, pro- 
duce a profitable crop, while with another it 
will fail. Some set out the trees and let them 
take their chances; the grass grows close 
around them, and the soil becomes exhausted, 
and the fruit, as a consequence, is so small and 
covered with blemishes that it is difficult to 
recognise the variety. Another cultivates his 
trees, but puts crops between them; he forgets 
to put on manure enough for the crops and 
the trees too, and although the orchard is cul- 
tivated, the trees fail to do well. This season 
we saw a market gardener growing so coarse a 
feeder as rhubarb, close among his pear trees, and 
we much doubt that the profits from the rhubarb 
will compensate the damage to the trees. But 
instead of enumerating causes of failure, it will, 
perhaps, be better to give an account of a suc- 
cessful pear orchard. We recently had the 
pleasure of visiting the grounds of Doct. I. M. 
Ward, near Newark, N. J., with whom the 
culture of the pear is aspecialty. Dr. Ward has 
a favorable location, and his orchard of about six 
acres, is well protected from winds by evergreen 
and other trees. The trees, mostly standards, 
have the ground all to themselves, and are well 
fed and taken care of. Every autumn a plenti- 
ful supply of manure is spread around each 
tree as far as the roots extend; in the spring the 
ground is thoroughly cultivated, and later it is 





mulched with 4 to 6 inches of salt marsh hay. 
| The mulch keeps the surface of the ground 

moist, and the trees do not suffer from drouth ; 
| it prevents the soil from compacting, and upon 


lifting it anywhere the earth beneath is found 


| in the cellar. 











ina light pulverulent condition ; weeds have 
no chance to grow, the few strong ones that 
work their way up through this mat are so 
small in number, that they may be readily hand- 
pulled. Another, and not insignificant benefit 
of the mulch is, that it affords a soft cushion 
to receive the falling fruit; in a large or- 
chard, a considerable quantity of fruit is blown 
off by high winds, and it is no small item to 
have this free from bruises and dirt. In au- 
tumn, the mulch is made up into cocks between 
the trees, the annual manuring is given, and in 
spring it is replaced with sufficient addition of 
fresh material to make good the waste. A part 
of the orchard is not mulched, owing to the 
difficulty of procuring material, but the uncoy- 
ered portion receives the same annual manur- 
ing, and the cultivator goes through it so fre- 
quently that the soil is kept in excellent condi- 
tion and free of weeds. This is the routine of 
culture, and the result is an abundance of fruit 
of a quality that brings the best market prices. 
Trees so equally covered with well developed 
fruit,so uniform in size,we have never before seen; 
they are a splendid testimony to the value of 
abundant manure, mulching, thorough cultiva- 
tion, and judicious thinning. The varieties culti- 
vated here are Bartlett, Duchesse, Lawrence, 
Onondaga, Doyenne Boussock, Seckel, and some 
few others. We do not propose to go intoa 
gentleman’s private affairs and tell how much 
he makes from his orchard. Suffice it to say 
that he is satisfied that pear-culture 7s profitable. 

A short time after seeing Doct. Ward’s or- 
chard, we paid a visit to that of Mr. C. T. 
Schmidt, which is situated on the banks of the 
Hudson, opposite Dobbs’ Ferry, upon a high 
plateau between the river and the Palisades. 
This orchard consists mainly of dwarfs, there 
being about 2000 of these interspersed with 
something like one fourth that number of stand- 
ards. Though the trees are but five years old, 
they for the most part are bearing very satisfac- 
tory crops. The rows of dwarf Vicars were 
something wonderful for the amount and beau- 
ty of the fruit with which they were loaded. 
Both dwarfs and standards, with the exception 
of a few specimens attacked by the blight, were 
exceedingly vigorous in appearance and all well 
formed. Mr. §. first directs the energies of the 
tree to making wood, and in order to bring it 
into satisfactory shape it is severely cut back 
when young. The dwarfs are well furnished to 
near the base with branches, and as well as the 
standards, are models in shape. Though this 
orchard is just beginning to make returns, from 
what we saw already upon the trees and their 
promise of future fruitfulness, we doubt not, its 
proprietor will also find pear-culture profitable. 
rr . 

Flower Pits and Green-Houses. 
=. 

Every one who has a garden of much extent, 
finds it necessary to protect many half-hardy 
plants during the winter, and where there is no 
structure for the purpose, the plants are placed 
This treatment answers very 
well in many cases, but it often happens that 
the cellar is too dark, too damp, or too warm, 
when the plants will suffer in some manner. 
Those who cannot manage to have a green- 
house, will find the cold pit a much _ better 
substitute than the cellar. Such a structure 
may be made of a temporary character, but 
where one is permanently located it is better 
to build it in a substantial manner, as it will be 
found convenient for other purposes than win- 
tering plants. The principal expense is in pro- 
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curing the sashes, which are about 6 feet long 
by 83 fect wide, the same as those made for hot 
beds. The size of the pit will be governed by 
that of the sash and the number of them to be 
used; about twice as long as the width will be 
found a convenient shape. The site for the pit 
should be a dry one, or capable of being made 
so by draining. Four or five fect will be a sufii- 











SECTION OF GREEN-IIOUSE. 


cient depth to dig the pit, which is then to be 
boarded up, or walled up with brick or stone, 
which should run a foot above the surface at the 
rear, and 9 inches above it on the front side, 
the top of the end walls having a regular slope 
from rear to front. Where brick or stone walls 
are used, there should be a plate of oak joist, 
laid in mortar upon the top of the wall, to re- 
ceive the sash. Bank up the part of the wall 
that projects above the surface, and put a good 
layer of gravel or hard coal ashes in the bottom 
of the pit, and it is ready to receive the plants. 
Tender Roses, Camellias, Carnations, Azaleas, 
etc., will winter finely in such a pit. The plants 
should ,have all possible ventilation when the 
weather will allow, and be kept moderately dry 
though not allowed to suffer for want of water. 
In severe cold weather, cover the glass with 
shutters or mats enough to keep out hard frost. 

Many who would like to have a green house 
are deterred from building one on account 
of the expensiveness of those they see upon 
the places of the wealthy. It is to be regretted 
that there is not a demand in this country, as 
there is in England, for portable green-houses, 
which can be readily put up and easily taken 
down for transportation in case one is a tenant 
and obliged to move. Small, lean-to green 
houses can be built very cheaply, and will an- 
swer for either growing plants, or simply pro- 
tecting them from frost. Plans and all the 
details for the construction of them are given in 
the back volumes, 20 and 21 (1861—’62). The 
objection to lean-to green houses is, that most 
of the plants are too far from the light; this is 
not a very serious matter where the plants are 
at rest, but it is very essential that growing 
ones should be near the glass, and our most 
successful propagators have their houses with a 
very gentle pitch. Perhaps the most complete 
range of propagating and green houses in the 
country is that of Mr. Peter Henderson, of Jer- 
sey City. We recently had the pleasure of vis- 
iting this well-appointed establishment, and it 
struck us that the very simple plan carried out 
there upon so large a scale, might answer equally 
well for a small house. The houses of Mr. H. 
are 100 feet long, and in groups of three. The 
diagram given above is a sectional view of 
one of these houses, and will give a sufficiently 
correct idea of the structure to enable one to 
build after his plan. The house is 11 feet wide, 
with no side lights, all the ventilation being 
done by lifting the sash. The ground line is 
shown at G. The walls, A, are of brick, but 
may be of stone, or even a double wall of plank, 
filled in with non-conducting material, The 





sashes, B, are 6 feet long, and supported by raft- 
ers framed into the ridge pole. The pathway, 
E, is 2 feet wide, and excavated below the 
ground level, so as to give a height of 7 feet in 
the clear. The benches, C, for the reception of 
the pots, are of earth, and are 4} feet wide, the 
sides being held up by walls of brick or plank. 
The heating is done by hot water conducted 
through the pipes F. Ifthe house is to be heat- 
ed by flues, the benches, instead of being of 
solid earth, must be of plank, and the flues pass 
beneath them at D. Every other sash is capa- 
ble of being lifted at the top for the purpose of 
ventilation. A flat iron bar, about a foot long, 
with two or three holes punched through it, is 
fastened at one end by a staple to 
the upper end of the sash. The 
sash is lifted to the required hight 
and held in place by catching the 
bar, by means of its holes, upon a 
strong iron pin driven into the 
ridge pole. The ridge-poleis ingeniously shaped 
to admit of readily lifting the sashes and secure 
a tight joint; the annexed cut gives a sectional 
view of it. The propagating houses are similar 
in structure, but have water tanks for supply- 
ing bottom heat. Mr. Henderson’s houses are 
well worth a visit from those who would con- 
struct houses for propagating or growing plants. 
Instead of patenting every improvement, as some 
have done, he freely contributes the results of 
many years’ experience to the general good. 
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The Porter Apple. 


It is quite surprising that a fruit of such 
great excellence asthe Porter apple is not more 


generally cultivated. In September we find in 
the New-York market, hundreds of barrels of 
indifferent or worthless fruit, to one of the 
Porter. It possesses all the elements of popu- 
larity ; the tree comes early into bearing, grows 
rapidly, and yields abundant crops of fine and 
handsome fruit. The above rough outline 
is ‘from the only specimen at hand, consid- 
erably under size, and somewhat less tapering 
than it often is. The skin, when the fruit is 
ripe, is of a beautiful clear yellow, often with a 
blush on the sunny side; the flesh is white, fine 
grained, crisp, tender and juicy, with an agree- 
able spirited and somewhat acid flavor. It isa 
highly prized variety in New England, where it 
originated, and succeeds in almost all the north- 
ern and middle States; is a good market fruit, 


' and excellent for the table or for cooking. 
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Autumn Leaves and Fruits. 


einai A 
This month the landscape will glow with the 
brilliant red and yellow of the maples, which, 
blending with the less lively tints of other 
trees, make up the grand display of color pecu- 
liar to our autumn scenery. The general effect 
is due to the many-hued leaves of our forest 
trees, but whoever examines closely will ob- 
serve that the details of this gorgeous tapestry 
are worked in by the brilliant foliage of humble 
shrubs and delicate climbers, and that bright 
berries and other fruits, and even gaily colored 
stems, all contribute their tints to the work of 
the Great Artist. In tree-planting, the autum- 
nal effect should not be lost sight of, and there 
are several species that we would select express- 
ly for the colors which succeed their verdure. 
Our present object, however, is to call attention 
to some of the shrubs and smaller trees, having 
beauty of foliage or fruits, late in the season, 
The Witch Hazel will even give us flowers 
at this time, but that is more curious than effec- 
tive. No leaves are brighter in autumn than 
those of our common Sumach, Rhus glabra, 
and when there isa rocky or barren spot it 
may find a place. The Flowering Dogwood, 
Cornts florida, turns its leaves to a rich purple, 
amid which its clusters of coral berries show 
with brilliancy. Other red-berried shrubs are, 
the Mountain- Ash, several varieties of the Euro- 
pean and American species, the Bush-Cran- 
berry or Viburnum Opulus, the Indian Cur- 
rant or Symphoricarpus vulgaris. The thorns, all 
have showy red or yellow fruit, especially 
the Pyracantha, which has evergreen leayes 
as well as red fruit, as do the Holly and Yew; 
nor must our common Black Alder, lex verti- 
cillata, be overlooked, even if itis common. But 
of all the showy deciduous shrubs, our favorite 
is the native Huonymus atropurpureus, the 
Burning-bush or Spindle-tree. This, when it 
throws off its green coat, stands arrayed in 
brilliant red, which in the autumn sunlight, 
glows as if on fire. There is a European spe- 
cies with rose-colored fruit, and a white fruited 
variety of it. The Red-osier Dogwood, Cornus 
stolontfera, gives us white berries, but is more 
valuable for the bright red color of its stems. 
The Snowberry, Symphoricarpus racemosus, is 
well known and much cultivated for its white 
berries. The different varieties of Privet have 
both white and black fruit, and the American 
and Japanese Callicarpas have an abundance 
of charming purple berries. Several of the 
climbers are fine in autumn. The Virginia 
Creeper, one of the best of our climbers for its 
green foliage, is unsurpassed by anything in the 
beauty of its change at the close of the sea- 
son. The Moon-seed, Menispermum Oanadense, a 
much neglected climber, is of two sexes. The 
fertile plant has five clusters of blackberries, to 
which their fine bloom gives much the appear- 
ance of frost-grapes. Clematis Virginiana, the 
Virgin’s-Bower, so full of white flowers in Au- 
gust, is now conspicuous for the long feathery 
tails to its fruit, which in some places is called 
“ Old-man’s-beard.” The wax-work, or Climb- 
ing Bitter-sweet, Celastrus scandens, figured in 
August, 1864, so fine at any time, is now partic- 
ularly gay with its curious orange and scarlet 
fruit. Others might be enumerated, but this 
list, comprising mainly natives of our own 
woods and copses, is sufficient to indicate some 
of the plants which may readily be introduced 
to improve the autumn aspect of our grounds. 
All of those here given are worthy of culture 
for their beauty of leaf and flower, as well as 
for that of their dying foliage or ripened fruit, 
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Fig. 1.—GRAPE HYACINTH. 


Notes on Spring Flowering Bulbs. 


Those who would have their gardens bright 
with early spring flowers, as well as those who 
would enjoy their indoor blooming in winter, 
must look to it now, as this is the month in 
which certain bulbs go into the ground, as well 
as the one in which others, such as the Tiger- 
flower, Jacobean Lily, Gladiolus, etc., come out 
of it. The bulbs planted at this season for 
spring flowering, are known as Dutch bulbs, for 
the reason that they are mainly imported from 
Holland, where, especially around Haerlem, 
they are an important article of culture and of 
commerce. Whole farms are there devoted to 
bulb culture, and it is from these that vast quan- 
tities are sent to beautify the gardens of distant 
parts of the world. To adepts in gardening, it 
is not necessary to speak of the value of this 
class of plants, nor to describe them and their 
mode of culture. But there are many among 
our readers who are novices in flower culture, 
to whom a few notes upon these plants and 
their treatment will be acceptable. It is well to 
bear in mind that our liberal postal arrange- 
ments now make bulbs as well as seeds, readily 
accessible to those who live at a distance from 
cities. All of the principal seedsmen publish a 
bulb catalogue in the fall, which they send upon 
application, and forward by mail such articles 
as may be ordered.—It is much better to plant 
the bulbs in groups than to scatter them here 





and there. If set in ordinary garden soil they 
will flower tolerably, but their much finer bloom 
in a properly prepared soil will well repay the 
trouble of fitting it for them. The soil should 
be light, warm, and rich, and though sufficiently 
retentive of moisture for the plants not to suffer 
in drouth, it should not be wet. If the garden 
soil be stiff, add sand in sufficient quantity to 
make it light, and an abundance of well decom- 
posed cow manure—at least enough to have it 
form one third of the soil to the depth of 18 
inches. The spot being well spaded over to 
that depth, it is ready for the bulbs, and the 
sooner they are planted the better. Where there 
is a sufficient number of the bulbs, a very pleas- 
ing effect may be produced by planting them in 
circles one within another, each circle being 
formed of those with flowers of the same color, 
the colors alternating to suit the fancy. The 
large bulbs require to be set deeper than the 
smaller ones; as a general rule the depth should 
be twice the length of the bulb. In spading up 
the earth and adding manure, the bulb bed will 
be raised above the general level; it is best to 
leave it so, as it will prevent water from settling 
on it. When the weather becomes cold enough 
to freeze the ground, cover the bed with a good 
coat of long manure, leaves with a little earth 
thrown on to hold them, or any other conveni- 
ent litter, which is to be carefully removed in 
spring. The after treatment is given at the prop- 
er time in our monthly calendar.—Bylbs may 
be easily grown in pots, and they make most 
pleasing ornaments for the parlor; one to three 
of the larger bubs, and more of the smaller 
kinds being planted in a pot. The soil used for 
potting should be similar to that for garden cul- 
ture: equal parts of sand, good garden mould, 
and well rotted cow-dung, and, if the garden 
soil be not rich in vegetable matter, add some 
leaf mould. Provide the pots with good drain- 
age by putting in the bottom an inch or so of 
fragments of pots, then fill them with the earth 
and plant the bulbs, leaving their crowns well 
above the surface of the soil. Water thor- 
oughly and place the pots in a dark closet, or 
other dark and warm place, where they are to 
remain with occasional watering until the earth 
is well filled with roots. With a little care the 
ball of earth may be turned out of the pot and 
the condition of the roots inspected. When 
the roots appear in abundance upon the outside 
of the ball of earth, remove the pots to a light 
window. Ifthe leaves and flower spikes have 
pushed in the dark, they will probably be very 
pale, but with a few days’ exposure to the light 
they will take on a green color. Give plenty of 
water and remove the small offsets that spring 
up from the base.of the bulb. After blooming, 
the plants need less water, and when the leaves 
fade, the bulb should be dried off altogether 
and removed from the earth, and kept for plant- 
ing in the open ground the next fall. Bulbs 
may be flowered in pure sand, free from salt, or 
in moss—the treatment, as to keeping in the 
dark, etc., being the same as in pots of earth; 
but in these cases the bulb if wished for future 
use, needs to be planted in earth, after bloom- 
ing, in order to mature it. Hyacinths and Tu- 
lips are frequently bloomed in water, in glasses 
sold for the purpose. The glasses are filled 
with rain water and the bulb placed so that the 
bottom just touches the water. Keep about 
two weeks in the dark, and then bring them to 
the light. The roots and the glass need wash- 
ing, and the water to be changed about once in 
two weeks. - If it is desired to save bulbs grown 
in water, they must also be transferred to earth 
toripen, Having occupied so much space in 





giving the general treatment of bulbs, our descrip- 
tive notes of the kinds must necessarily be brief : 


Hyacinth.—This is put at the head of the list 
because if we could have but one, it would be 
this. It is both showy and fragrant and gives 
a great variety of color. There are double and 
single varieties. Plant 4 inches deep, and 8 apart. 

Tulips.—There are several distinct classes of 
these, each presenting a great variety of color, 
The Early Bedding Tulips are dwarf in their 
growth, and flower much earlier than the oth- 
ers; they are also best adapted to pot-culture. 
Florists or Show Tulips are taller and later. 
Besides these, thereare the Double, and the Par- 
rot kinds. For all, except florists, the Early 
Dwarfs are best. They produce the most strik- 
ing effect when planted in masses. 

Narcissus—This genus furnishes several 
pleasing spring flowers, known by different gar- 
den names, the principal of which are the Jon- 
quil, Daffodil, and Polyanthus Narcissus. The 
last named is the most beautiful, but is some- 
what tender, and the bulbs after planting re- 
quire a good covering of litter to protect them. 











Fig. 2.—SPRING SNOW FLAKE. 


Crown Imperial.—A large ill-smelling bulb, 
which should be planted deep. In April it 
throws up a strong stem some three feet high, 
surmounted by a crown of leaves, and large 
and showy hanging flowers. There are several 
colors, double and single. The plant has a 
very stately air and makes a fine center for a 
circular bed of hyacinths and other bulbs. 

Crocus.~—Charming little flowers which bloom 
very early, often in March, if the situation is fa- 
vorable. Clumps of these all of one color, pro- 
duce a fine effect, either in the lawn or border. 
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They are much used to border beds of hyacinths, 
ete. Set3 inches apart andcover 2 inches deep. 
Grape Hyacinth.—The several species of Mus- 
cari, are perfectly hardy, with small grape-like 
flowers, of white, blue and purple, like those 
shown in fig. 1, which is somewhat under size. 
The bulbs may be left in the ground for years. 
Lilies.—All are beautiful, from the common 
native wild ones to the more rare but perfectly 
hardy exotics from Japan. Seta foot or more 
apart according to the size, and four inches deep. 
Scilla.—Several species of Squill are very bril- 
liant spring flowers, among which is our West- 
ern Quamash, Scilla Fraseri, sometimes sold as 
Camassia esculenta. Treat same as the Crocus. 
Spring Snowflake.—This is a very modest 
hardy bulb and is called in the catalogues 
Leucoium vernum. It has flowers of the size 
and shape of fig. 2, (on the preceding page,) pure 
white, with a green spot on each of the petals. 
Snow Drop.—Smaller flowers than the Snow- 
flake, very early, delicate and drooping. It 
blooms in March, often when surrounded by 
snow. Galanthus nivalis is its botanical name. 





A New Squash—The Custard Marrow. 
—o— 

This season our attention has been called, by 
Messrs. Henderson & Fleming, Seedsmen, to a 
new variety of squash to which they give the 
name of Custard Marrow. It is said tobe from 
Japan, the seeds having come to this country 
by the way of England. From the shape of 
the fruit one would suppose that it was a bush 
variety, and we were surprised to find it a vig- 
orous and quite prolific runner. The fruit is 
somewhat variable in shape, one of the most 
common forms being shown below; the oth- 
ers vary from this in being much shorter above 
or below the row of scallops, The skin is 


Fig. 1.—THE CUSTARD MARROW. 


cream colored, or nearly white, and soon be- 
comes very hard. The section, fig. 2, shows 
that the flesh is very thick and that the space 
occupied by the seeds and their surrounding 
pulp is very small. The fruit should be taken 
for use while the rind is still so soft as to be 
easily pierced by the finger-nail. It cooks more 
dry than the scalloped bush squashes, and has 
very fine and delicate flavor. Having made but 
a'single trial of this new variety we are not 
able to say how it compares with other kinds, 
but taken by itself we were very favorably im- 
pressed with it. As the seeds were sown rath- 
cr late we can not speak as to its earliness. 
We bring it to notice as one of the novelties, 
and await the trial of another season to estab- 
lish its rank in the already long list of varieties, 








Fig. 2.—SECTION OF CUSTARD MARROW. 
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Hints on Painting old Wood Work. 
— o-— 

As soon as there have been one or two hard frosts 
to kill most of the flies, it will be an excellent time 
to paint wood work in the kitchen, or any other 
part of the house. Saying nothing of the economy 
of painting, it is an excellent practice to apply a 
thin coat of paint to all the wood work of the 
kitchen, once in2 or3 years. Good paint always 
saves much hard labor in keeping such parts of a 
house clean. Some doors that are used often, need 
painting every year, to keep them at all decent. It 
is not best to put on thick, heavy coats, as these 
are needlessly expensive, and after a few years will 
look bad. The same amount of paint, applied often 
in thin coats will look better and cost little more. 

Where wood work is much soiled, especially by 
hands not scrupulously clean, it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to make even the best of paint hold well. It 
will dry soon enough, but will afterwards peel off, 
for paint will not adhere well to a dirty, greasy 
surface. This is particularly the case in rooms, 
where washing and cooking are usually carried on, 

In order to make paint stick and become about 
as firm as the wood itself, wash the surface 
thoroughly with moderately strong ley, using a 
short swab, then wipe it off with a cloth wrung out 
in fresh water. This will remove all grease and dirt 
that prevent the paint from taking a firm hold. 

Paint for such places should be made of the best 
white lead, mixed to the consistence of thin cream, 
with two parts of the best boiled linseed oil, and 
one part of good lacquer, or “ liquid drier.” Such 
paint will dry in one day, and become sufficiently 
hard to handle in a few days. A very small quantity 
of lamp black wiil make a beautiful lead color. 
Yellow ochre may be added until the paint is of the 
desired shade for floors, mop-boards, or wainscoting. 
Pure white lead for the body will make « much 
more durable paint for floors, than most other 
kinds. The use of zinc-white, which is much 
superior to white lead in some situations, as for 
instance in privies, is attented bya little difficulty, 
because it must be applied very thick to cover well, 
when used alone; but a second coat, not so thick, 
may be put on over other paint, and it will give 
greater brilliancy and will not tarnish from sulphu- 
rous gases frequently rising from sink-drains, ete., 
nor from the exclusion of light, which causes white 
lead paint to turn yellow. 
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About Olives and Olive Oil. 
aii 

The Olive-tree furnishes two articles of com- 
merce which are more or less used as food—Olives 
and Olive oil. The tree has been in cultivation 
from time immemorial, and it is difficult to trace 
it to its native country, though it is believed to be 
from Asia. In the Bible it is the earliest mention- 
ed of any tree, save the fig; it was the branch 
of the Olive that the Dove bore to Noah, as a sign 

















that the waters of the flood had receded—and the 
branch has been used as the emblem of peace 
through many ages. The tree seldom grows more 
than 20 or 30 feet high, though it lives toa great 
age; it is an evergreen, with leaves of the shape 
shown in the engraving, but twice as large, and 
of a dull brownish green above, and very light col- 
ored beneath. This peculiar color gives to a grove 
of Olive trees a very sad aspect. The flowers are 
white and inconspicuous, borne in clusters in the 
axils of the leaves, and these are succeeded by a 
purple fruit which, in size and shape, resembles a 
damson plum, and contains a single nut. The 
fruit is remarkable for containing a large amount 
of oil in its fleshy portion, that being an unusual 
place for oil to occur. It is found to flourish in 
some of our Southern States and we have seen a 
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BRANCH OF OLIVE TREE. 


fine row of the trees near San Diego, in California, 
where they were planted by the early Jesuit Mis- 
sionaries. The green fruit is picked, steeped fora 
while in ley to remove a portion of the bitterness, 
and preserved in salt and water ; in this state they 
are imported in casks and in bottles, and are tho 
Olives sold in the shops. They are salt, bitterish, 
and have a flavor peculiar to themselves ; we doubt 
if any one ever relished them at first trial, and yet 
most persons soon become very fond of them. 
They may be regarded wholly as a luxury for the 
wealthy, and are considered as useful to provoke 
an appetite—a purpose for which we trust our 
readers do not needtotrythem, The oilis a much” 
more important product than the pickled olives, 
and is obtained by crushing and pressing the fruit. 
The quality of the oil depends upon the degree of 
maturity of the fruit, and the care used in its prep- 
aration. The finest, or “ Virgin Oil,” is from fruit 
not yet ripe; perfectly ripe fruit yields a larger 
quantity of an inferior oil, and a still greater 
amount of poor oil is obtained if the ripe fruit be 


' allowed to ferment in heaps. The oil is imported 
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in variously shaped flasks and bottles, as well as in 
large jars and barrels, With us its use as food is 
jnainly confined to dressing salads, ete., but in 
Europe, it is largely employed for most of the pur- 
poses for which we use butter and lard. The infe- 
rior kinds of oil are consumed in large quantities 
for burning, for oiling machinery, and for other use. 
4 rt > a — 


Cheese from a few Cows. 
came 

The communication from a “ Farmer’s Wife,” 
upon making cheese from a few cows, published 
last June, seems to have met the wants of a num- 
ber of our readers. Mrs. Ellen Whitcomb, of Del- 
aware Co., lowa, writes a pleasant account of her 
success, and as her ingenuity in overcoming some 
difficulties may be of use to others, we give the 
following extract from her letter: 

— quite disagree with the ‘ Western Boy,’ in say- 
ing the Agriculturist is not adapted to the West. I 
think wherever people are, whether East or West, 
they may learn some thing. I have all the love for 
the West that any one can boast, still I have learned 
a great many things from the columns of your pa- 
per, indeed I could not do without it. As I was 
putting my cheese to press this morning, I thought 
I would write and tell you how much benefit your 
paper was to me, and perhaps my experience 
might help some one else; and also to express 
my thanks for the timely assistance in making my 
cheese, derived from it. This spring I said I want- 
ed to make cheese with two cows, my neighbors, 
who thought they must have sixteen or twenty, 
laughed, and guessed I would make a large cheese 
with two cows, one of them being farrow, and we 
have a pet lamb that drinks four or five quarts a 
day. I did not like to give up, but never having 
seen a cheese made, and not liking to ask them 
how, I was still undecided, when the June Agri- 
culturist came with those plain and sensible diree- 
tions. Now, I said, I will have a cheese. My hus- 
band said he would fix a press if I would try to 
make one. I gota peck measure for a hoop, and 
the rennet from a neighbor, but then I had no 
linen cloth for a strainer; never mind, some old 
thin cloth would do for all I should make. The next 
difficulty was, we had nocheese basket—well, the 
colander would do, and now I was ready. The first 
cheese being too salt and rather thin, I then thought, 
to put three curds into one, I triedit, putting each 
curd into the press, and pressing lightly, so that it 
would not sour, then the third day I crumbled the 
too tirst with last, and pressed them all together, 
and a very nice cheese was the result, and you may 
well believe I was proud of it. NowTI have three, 
and they all admit I can make cheese from two 
cows, for which I thank the paper and the lady 
who wrote for it.” 
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New and Beautiful Embroidery. 
=i 

The growing appreciation of elegant embroidery 
as a means of beautifying and enriching garments 
and fabrics, is an evidence of increasing refinement 
in taste, whichall lovers of the natural, as developed 
in the artistic, must rejoice to see. Nota little of 
this interest and appreciation is owing to the new 
methods of accomplishing the work, rendering it 
infinitely more effective, as well as greatly abridg- 
ing the tediousness of the process. A few years 
ago, embroidery was never seen excepting upon a 
few articles of clothing, or houschold adornment, 
belonging to the very wealthy. Ladies could not 
eyen afford to hire it done, so costly was it, on ac- 
count of the length of time consumed in its pro- 
duction. What their own industry and skill could 
not achieve in the art of ornamental needle-work, 
they were obliged to do without; but so highly 
prized were the comparatively crude results of their 
dainty fingers, that the most valued gift alady could 
bestow on her lover, was a searf embroidered with 
her own hands. Could the bright eyes that grew 
dim during the months, and even years, that were 
frequently occupied in weaving solemnly grotesque 
roses and most alarming leayes on silk or wool, 





have seen the brilliant and graceful shapes which 
grow into life with the rapidity of thought in these 
latter days, through the instrumentality of the 
Grover & Baker Sewing Maehine, they would have 
looked with disgust upon what had before been a 
source of much satisfaction, and believed that the 
magic of the past had been transferred to the future, 
and instead of the lamp of Aladdin, found its home 
in the modern sewing-machine. 

The facility with which the most difficult and 
elaborate patterns are executed by this machine, 
added to the exquisite beauty of the workmanship, 
has made it the most fashionable of decorations, 
not only for children’s garments and morning 
wrappers, but for dresses of rich material, and the 
finest of carriage and opera cloaks. The carriage- 
rug of the Princess of Wales, displayed every day 
in her rides in Hyde Park, is embroidered in white 
silk, in the Grover & Baker stitch, which, accord- 
ing to the Queen and other English fashion journals, 
is exciting a furore abroad. <A great advantage in 
embroidery is the union of strength and elasticity, 
for which the sewing of the Grover & Baker Ma- 
chine has always been famous, and which renders 
it smooth, even, and perfect, without irregularity 
or liability to rip. Altogether, this embroidery 
promises to take a distinguished place in ornamen- 
tal workmanship abroad as well as at home, and 
must greatly add to the esteem in which this 
favorite machine has always been held. 
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A Libel on the Tomato. 


jets ss 

The following precious nonsense is going the 
rounds of the agricultural and other papers: ‘A 
good medical authority ascribes to the tomato the 
following very important medical qualifications : 
Ist. That the tomato is one of the most powerful 
aperients of the liver and other organs; where 
calomel is indicated, it is one of the most effective 
and the least harmful medical agents known to the 
profession. 2d. That a chemical extract will be 
obtained from it that will supersede the use of cal- 
omel in the cure of diseases. 8d. That he has suc- 
cessfully treated diarrhea with this article alone. 
4th. That when used as an article of diet, it is al- 
most sovercign for dyspepsia and indigestion,” ete. 

This we regard as a sort of double-header, being 
a wrong to the medical profession, and a libel upon 
our most excellent friend the tomato. No “ good 
medical authority ” ever wrote himself down such 
a stupid as to accuse a tomato-vine of being an 
apothecary’s shop, or a pair of Doctor’s saddle- 
bags. Just think what a condition our livers must 
be in at the close of the tomato season, after being 
so powerfully “aperiented,” to say nothing of the 
“other organs.” The whole thing savors of the 
most arrant quackery. The tomato extract dodge 
was tried years ago, and we had “Tomato pills, 
will cure all ills,” as the quack epidemic for its 
day. Let no lover of the delicious tomato be de- 
terred from enjoying it for fear of taking anything 
bearing the slightest resemblance to calomel or 
any other medicine, but eat as many as he likes 
without thinking of his liver or the doctor. 
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To get Rid of Flies.—R. F. Watson con- 
tributes to the Agriculturist the following simple 
method of destroying flies without poison. Nearly 
fill a common tumbler with strong soap suds. Then 
nail a small board on the end of a pole long enough 
to reach the ceiling. Place the tumbler on the 
board and keep it in place by three nails, or pins 
inserted in holes around it. Then in the evening, 
make the room rather dark, and when the flies haye 
settled on the ceiling, clap the tumbler over them; 
they will fly into the suds, and make a good 
breakfast for the chickens. 
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‘To Remove Green Corn from the 
Cob.—H. G. Bulkley writes tothe American Agri- 
culturist : “If you would leave as much of the hull 
as possible on the cob, take a piece of sheet iron, 
say 3x6 inches, and cut or file some teeth in one 
edge. Let the teeth be 3-16 in. in length, and a little 





less distance apart. Then sect the ear on end, and 
with the tecth scrape from top to bottom two or 
three times, which thoroughly splits the kernels, 
and with the back edge scrape it clean. Tis can 
be done with great rapidity, whether the corn is 
previously boiled or not. Some prefer to fasten 
the iron toa firm block, and then move the ear first 
over the teeth, and then over a smooth edge, 
fastened near by.” 
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What to do with Old Boot Legs.— 
“Farmer” writes to the Agriculturist: ‘Old boot 
legs are worth very little as mending material. 
The best use that I have found for them is, to cut 
the legs off low down, draw the legs on, put on 
your shoes, letting the legs come low down over 
the shoes. If plowing, or walking through mud, 
wet grass, etc., put your pants inside, and the leg 
gings will answer about as well as a pair of boote 
entire, and cost about half as much.” 
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Hints on Cooking, etc. 
ee 

Bread at Sea.—A correspondent at sea, on 
the U. 8. Steamer, Fort Jackson, inquires how te 
make good bread there, where no yeast can be ob’ 
tained. Will some capable landswoman please in 
form him. The same instructions will also be wel- 
come to several, who ask how to make yeast whep 
one has none to start with. 

Christmas Pudding without Eges. 
—1 lb. of raisins, stoned, 1 lb. of currants, washed 
and dried, 1 lb. beef suet, shred very fine, 1 1b. 
brown sugar, 1 1b. flour, sifted, 14 1b. candied orangu 
peel, 6 ozs. bread crumbs, 1 teaspoonful of mixed 
spice, 14 pint of milk, 1 teaspoonful salt, the out- 
side rind of two large carrots scraped fine; all ta 
be well mixed together, and poured into a mould 
and covered with thick paper, then with a good 
cloth and tied tight, plunged into boiling water 
and kept boiling six hours. To insure a pudding 
turning out whole, it is a good plan after taking it 
out of the boiling water to dip it instantly into cold. 


Hard Molasses Gingerbread.—Take 
21g cups molasses, 3g cup of shortening, butter is 
preferable, fill the cup with boiling water, stir un- 
til the butter is dissolved, 4 tablespoonful ginger, 
a teaspoonful soda, stir quickly ; knead with flour 
enough to make it hard, roll thin, bake in a quick 
oven twenty minutes, 


Molasses Sponge Cake.—Mix 1 cupof 
molasses, 114 of flour, 8 eggs, and a teaspoonful of 
soda. Bake in a quick oven. 

To Cleam Geese.—A farmer’s wife says, 
after pulling off the feathers, put the goose ina 
tub, pulverize some rosin and rub a little into the 
down ; then pour hot water upon it and rub off the 
down with the hand. Proceed in this way until 
all the down is removed. 


Best Method for Keeping Beef.— 
Cut up the meat in pieces as large as you desire. 
Pack it in a barrel, or cask. Then make a brine as 
follows: 114 lbs. salt to1 gallon water, 1 oz. salt- 
petre to 100 Ibs. beef, 1 tablespoonful of ground 
pepper to 100 lbs. beef. Put in the salt and salt- 
petre and heat it boiling hot, skim it, then add the 


pepper. Pour it on the beef boiling hot and cover 
closely. Your meat will be good and fresh any 
time. The philosophy is this—The hot brine closes 


the pores on the surface, preventing decay and the 
meat from getting too salt. Try it. If necessary 
scald the brine over in the spring, or put on a new 
brine. Farmers can in this way have fresh meat 
nearly all the time. The meat should be taken as 
soon as it is cold, before it has acquired any old 
taste by exposure to the atmosphere. 


Another good Way to keep Meat.— 
Cut it in slices ready to broil or fry for the table. 
Then Jay it down in a jar one laying of meat, 
sprinkle with salt and pepper, and so continue tilt 
the jar is filled, cover closely and set in the coolest 
part of thecellar. It will keep a long time, for I 
and my neigbors have tried it.—A Country Woman. 
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BOYS & GURLS’ COLUMNS. 
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Enjoyments at Home. 








To visit one’s neighbors occasionally is pleasant and 
profitable ; the young as well as the adult should learn 
by practice how to behave in society, how to give as 
well as receive enjoyment. But it is a mistake to look 
away from home for the greatest pleasure. Rather try 
to make home the happiest place in the world. Have 
you plenty of fruit, apples, pears, peaches, grapes, straw- 
berries, blackberries, currants, ete? These will add 
much pleasure to all in the house, and to visitors, but 
none will enjoy them as much as he who raises them. 
Almost every boy ona farm can do something at this. 
He can learn how to graft, and make the old orchard 
teem with the choicest apples ; plant pits of peaches, 
cherries, etc., and bud them, with the best varieties ; 
take cuttings of currants, procure plants of berries, and 
in a few years have abundance of luscious fruit of his 
own raising. He will find in the Agriculturist from time 
to time, full directions for cultivation, pruning, etc., and 
will soon become an interested readey of the men’s col- 
umns of the paper, 
and thus be grow- 
ing manly himself. 
How many boys 
will make a begin- 
ning this month 
by setting out a 
hed of strawber- 
vies, from which, 
with proper atten- 
tion, they may 
gather some fruit 
next sumuner ? 
Then when the 
leaves have fallen, 
invest a little mon- 
ey in a few good 
grape vines, and 
so on as the season 
arrives, get the 
fruit enterprise in- 
to operation. The 
pleasure of seeing 
your plants grow 
will well repay 
for the trouble, 
and the fruit and 
practical knowl- 
edge obtained will 
be clear gain.—The girls may cullivate flowers, and them- 
selves at the same time ;.making roses bloom in the yard 
and on their own cheeks, and thus beautifying the whole 
household. Then there will be the insects to watch. 
Most of them must be killed, but a few each year may be 
caught, caged, fed and reared, so that you may learn all 
their habits. This will be full of interest, and you may 
make observations which will benefit many others. 
Every boy has or should have a knife, with which he may 
whittle out many amusing and useful things ; windmills 
for the cornfield ; weather vanes for the barn, figure 4 
traps for the rats, ete. Above is a plan for a very comical 
weathercock. Make the figure of a man say about a 
foot high. For arms, have two blades set like those of a 
windmill, and let them be fastened at the shoulders by a 
wire running through the body, in which it should turn 
freely. Place the figure on an upright wire fastened on 
the end of a pole, or at the top of a building. This wire 
should pass through a metal plate connecting the feet, 
and at the point where it supports the body, insert a nail, 
so that the whole may turn easily. Then when the wind 
blows, you will be amused to see the queer antics the 
image will perform, beating the air with his cudgels, and 
facing about right and left, very often at double quick 
time. One which the writer put up many years ago is 
still an object of curiosity to the passers, who frequently 
stop to watch its amusing pranks. With plenty of such 
employments which young people may find for their 
leisure, there need be no complaint of dullness at home, 
or desire to ‘‘go somewhere” to find enjoyment. 








About Weights and Measures. 

“Twelve inches,” is the ready 
answer of the girls and boys. And how long is an inch ? 
“Three barley corns,” says the arithmetic. But some 
kernels or corns of barley are longer than others, and if 
the yard measure of some storekeepers were to be made 
by taking these as a standard, they would certainly pick 
out the very shortest ones. Edward II, King of England, 
in 1324, made a law that the barley corns should be round 
and dry; this, however, was a very loose way of fixing 
the standard, and without doubt the length of the foot 
and the yard varied much with different dealers, A va- 
tiation of so small a quantity as the hundredth part of an 


How long is a foot? 





inch in the measure would make much difference in the 
profits, where large quantities of costly goods were sold. 
In the years 1736 and 1742, a society of learned men in 
England, by comparison of the standards of measure 
used by different nations, both ancient and modern, and 
by other means, such as determining the length of a pen- 
dulum beating seconds, fixed the length of the standard 
yard. In 1758 and 1760, the Baglish Parliament caused 
two copies of this standard to be prepared, and adopted 
them as the meaSure by which all others in the kingdom 
were to be regulated. These were destroyed by fire in 
1834, and it was a moredifficult matter than you may sup- 
pose to construct another which should be exactly like 
the first. There were of course thousands of copies all 
over the kingdom, each of them accurate enough for 
general purposes, but yet most of them varied very slight- 
ly from each other, and it was not easy to tell which was 
just right. In adjusting the one finally adopted, over 
200,000 measurements were made under the microscope 
with the most delicate instruments. Copies of this stand- 
ard were early introduced into this country, and all our 
measures are required by law to correspond to them. 

The weights in use in England and the United States, 
were originally derived from the weight of kernels of 
grain. Henry III, enacted that an English penny should 
weigh 32 grains of wheat gathered out of the middle of 
the ear and well dried ; 20 pence (pennyweights) to an 
ounce, and 12 ounces a pound. The pound avoirdupois 
contains 7000 grains. Standards for the pound Troy were 
made in 1758, by Mr. Bird, the same gentieman who pre- 
pared the standard yard. The standard of the gallon is 
a vessel containing 58,372.2 grains ; the bushel contains 
543,391.89 grains. Copies of these are kept at Washing- 
ton, and also at the Capitals of the several States. 





Do you Know how to Read? 


Not many boys or girls, or even men or women have 
learned how to read. “ But vou do not mean here in the 
United States,” says.some one who is surprised that the 
truth-telling Agriculturist should make such a statement. 
Yes, we are thinking and writing about our own country, 
where schools are so plenty, and where it is thought al- 
most disgraceful for any person to grow up ignorant of 
reading and writing. Not long since the writer saw a 
boy with a book he had taken from a library, which he 
seemed to be reading very industriously. He turned over 
page afier page, and in a few hours closed the volume 
saying “I have read that through.” ‘And what was it 
about?” we asked. ‘Oh about the Indians, and the 
Spaniards and English who first came to this country. 
“ What about the English?” ‘Oh I don’t know exactly ; 
they fought with the Indians, and got their lands away 
from them, and settled the country.” A few more ques- 
tions proved that this lad had been very patiently calling 
off the words in the book, but that he had received and 
kept very few of the thoughts which the words were 
meant to convey to his mind. He had gained very little 
knowledge, only a few scraps, which floated loosely in 
his memory, and which would all be gone in a few weeks 
at farthest. Now itis believed that more than one half 
of all that is called reading is done in this way; the 
names of the words are called, and that is all. What 
would be thought of a boy who should swallow chest- 
nuts whole? How much pleasure would he have in 
eating them? How much nourishment would he receive 
from them? Now every sentence {slike a shell contain- 
ing an idea, and whoever merely receives the words 
without getting the idea, takes his mental nuts uncracked. 
This is one reason why so few are really fond of read- 
ing. They have not learned to feed the mind by it. He 
who rightly reads a book, has taken the ideas it contains 
and made them his own thoughts. Then he can com- 
pare them, sift out the good ones, and lay them up in his 
memory with other knowledge for future use. To do 
this requires that the mind be kept actively at work while 
the reading is going on. At first it may be necessary to 
read a page over many times before the attention can be 
so fixed that all the ideas can be held by the mind. But 
it is better to read a book six times and thus know what 
is in it, than to skim six books without retaining what they 
teach. In reading many works, especially descriptions, 
it will be of great help to the student to imagine just how 
each scene looks ; to try and make a picture of it in the 
mind, If a representation or map showing the thing or 
place described can be had, it will be a great help, and 
should be constantly used. Those who studied the news 
from the war in this way, as it came day by day, have a 
clear idea of the great operations of our armies, and 
will remember them much more easily. Whoever learns 
to read in this way, passing over nothing which is not 
made clear to the understanding, and deeply impressed 
on the memory, will have the surest foundation for a good 
education. An excellent practice is to read a page or a 
chapter, and then try to write out the ideas in one’s own 
language. Practice will make it easy, and the habit 
formed while young, will be Jasting, and of incalculable 
benefit, especially if proper care be taken to read only 





good books ; and it will be found that the love.of reading 
in this way will increase with each new volume with 
which the mind is fed. 


Evading High Postage Rates. 


It is related that at one time the poet Coleridge stopped 
at a country inn just as the postman brought a letter for 
the servant girl. She looked atit and asked “ How much 
postage?” “One shilling” (24 cents), was the reply. 
Sighing deeply she handed it back saying she was too 
poor te pay it. Coleridge, though poor himself, immedi- 
ately offered to pay it, which he did in spite of some 
rather surprising nods and winks from the girl to prevent 
his doing so. When the postman had gone, she confessed 
that the letter contained no writing. Owing to the very 
high rate of postage, this girl and her brother had con- 
trived a set of hieroglyphics to be used on the outside of 
their letters, by which they communicated with each oth- 
er, without paying. A few years after this, by the exer- 
tions of Sir Rowland Hill, postage was reduced to one 
penny per letter, and there remained no excuse for such 
contrivances to cheat the Post Office. 





New Puzzles to be Answered. 


No. 175. Arithmetical Question.—A and B traveled on 
the same road and at the same rate from Jarrettsville to 
Cooptown. At the 50th mile-stone from Cooptown, A over- 
took a drove of geese which were proceeding at the rate 
of 3 miles in2 hours; and 2 hours afterwards met astage 
wagon, which was moving at the rate of 9 miles in 4 
hours. B overtook the same drove of geese at the 45th 
mile-stone, and met the same stage wagon exactly 40 
minutes before he came to the 31st mile-stone. Where 
was B when A reached Cooptown. Please send solutions. 





Illustrated Rebus.—Worth remembering. 
Charade,—I am composed of 17 letters. My 


No. 177. 
1, 4, 8, 10, 17, 5, 13 were much necded in the late war. 
My 1, 2, 16, 4, 9,13, 17 is the offspring and the bane of 


liberty. My 13, 2, 1, 4, 9, 16, 17 is a rave virtue, much 
practised by a great General. My 1, 8, 10, 7 is a general 
favorite who often indulges in my 14, 17, 8, 5, 13, and who 
neyer should be a II, 2,1,6. My 10, 4, 3, 6 is owed by 
most who engage in my 3, 12, 18, 2, 9, 4, 18. My whole 
forms the pillars of the Republic. 





No. 178, Jllustrated Rebus.—A very serious question. 





Anuswers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following are answers to the puzzles, ete., in the 
August and September numbers. On page 255, No. 169. 
Prolific Word —Brained....No. 170. Illustrated Rebus.— 
Beak wick tool urn th eel s son switch e vents tea ch, or : 
Be quick to learn the lessons which events teach....No. 
172. Illustrated Rebus.—Sum boy in the U. 8. by patient 
in dust tree is pre paring hymns elf four the President C, 
or: Some boy in the United States by patient industry, is 
preparing himself for the presidency....No. 173. Cha- 
rade.—The American Agriculturist....On page 287, No. 
173. Illustrated Rebus.—Better B poor and good than 
rich and good for nothing....No. 174. Illustrated Rebus. 
B under nose in four nose laver e is half so pane fool, or: > 
Be under no sin, for no slavery is half so painful. 

The following have sent in correct answers up to Sep- 
tember 10th: Wm. H. Paine, 162, 165; Carrie Nevins, 
162, 165; Charles E. Bishop, 162, 165 ; Jim R. Hale, 165 ; 
Daniel R. Hosterman, 161, 162, 163; Lyman H. Basset, 
166; J. M. Johnson, 168 ; James A. Dorsey, 161, 162, 165 ; 
Sala. 165; John C. Green, 162, 165; Samuel A. Sims, 173 ; 
John G. Bundy, 162: Elma M. Taber, 172; George L. 
Brown, 172; Walter S. Wales, 169, 171; Lucy R. Weeks, 
169, 173 ; Robert G. Weeks, 172,173; “O L.S.,” 172, 173. 
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A Sz i T C Hl IN TIME.— Engraved for the American Agricuiturist, 


Stitches Needed to be Taken, 


This careful mother is teaching her little girl one of the 
most important lessons, and we give the pleasing picture 
that the many thousand young readers of the Agricultur- 
ist may have the benefit of the instruction. A stitch in 
time in the girl’s dress will save the great rent and the 
many stitches needed to mend it, which would surely fol- 
low a day's play in the slightly torn garment. But that 
is not the most important stitch being taken ; the child is 
learning the habit of carefulness. If permitted to go un- 
heeded, the habit of neglect would increase day by day, 
not only about her clothing, but in other things, and a 
thrifiless, untidy young woman would be the result ; then 
it would take years of careful training to overcome the 
evil. There is many a small defect in the habits of young 
people that may be easily mended now, which will in- 
crease to a great blemish, and perhaps finally ruin the 
whole character if left unchecked. Those thoughtless, 
half profane words may grow into shocking oaths ; that 
love of telling large stories, and small deceit in words 
and actions, may make the man a liar ; impatience, fret- 
fulness, and anger may increase to unbridled passion, 
revenge and murder. All great sins and wrongs grow 
from small beginnings, which may be set right almost as 
easily as a spark may be extinguished, but like the spark, 
if left unnoticed, they spread to great mischief with fear- 
ful speed. Let every girl take the stitch in time, in all 
her habits, and let the boys follow the good example. 





The Inventor of Sewing Machines. 


Elias Howe, Jr., was born in Spencer, Mass., in 1820, 
He was the son of a miller and farmer, and worked with 
his father until sixteen years old, when he found employ- 
ment at Lowell, Mass. In 1837, the financial crisis threw 
him out of employment there, and he engaged to work 
with a philosophical instrument maker in Boston. While 
there, a knitting machine was brought to the shop for re- 
Pairs, anid some ope [ooking at it, casually remarked 





that whoever could invent a sewing machine, would be 
sure of a fortune. This remark took strong hold of Howe’s 
thoughts, and awakened his inventive genius to attempt 
the undertaking. For a long time he spent his leisure in 
making stitches of various kinds and contriving what 
could be performed in this line 
by machinery. After many 
trials and repeated discourage- 
ments, in 1846 he patented his 
invention, and his first ma- 
chine then made, the work of 
his own hands, may now be 
seen in his store window at 
No. 629 Broadway, in this city. 
It is certainly worthy to be 
purchased by the women of 
this country and sacredly kept 
in some public institution 
where future generations may 
be gratified in inspecting it. 
The sewing machine was now 
finished, but Howe found his 
troubles only commenced. 
The tailors were greatly pre- 
judiced against it, fearing it 
would destroy their business. 
They threatened to mob an 
Irish tailor who had agreed to 
cuta suit of clothes for Mr. Howe, to be made up on the 
machine. But a Yankee was found with courage 
enough to undertake it, and Mr. Howe still has some of 
the garments then made on his machine. The invention 
met with so little favor at first, that Mr. Howe, who had 
sold his patent in England, for a small sum, went to that 
country to superintend the construction of machines ; 
but he met with such poor success that he was obliged 
to pawn his original model, and in 1849, he returned to 
America, working his passage as cook. Arriving at New- 
York he had not monty endugh to take him to his family, 











although he heard his wile w was very ill, ‘and he went to 
work as a journeyman mechanic to procure funds. Be- 
fore he could earn enough to return home, his wife died. 
Soon he found that unprincipled persons were infringing 
his patent, and to secure his rights he prevailed upon his 
father to raise money by mortgaging his small property. 
Then he sacrificed half his patent to a capitalist to raise 
more means, and long years and immense sums of 
money were spent in lawsuits, to defend his invention. 
However, the right at last prevailed, and in 1856, the full 
possession of his patent was secured. Peace and pros- 
perity now followed, but he considers even the large 
sums since realized a poor compensation for the terrible 
trials through which he was obliged to pass. The lesson 
of this true story is, that perseverance and energy are 
necessary to success, even in the most promising under- 
takings. It adds not a little tothe luster of Mr. Howe’s 
character, that when the rebellion broke out, he raised a 
regiment to aid the government at his own expense, en- 
listed in the ranks as a private, and did efficient service. 


A Kind Act Rewarded. 


A short time since a one-armed soldier entered a 
crowded rail-road car in the city of Chicago. He looked 
very weary, but none moved to give him a seat, until a 
neatly dressed young woman observing his empty blue 
sleeve, arose, and asked him to take her place. At the 
sound of her voice he looked up, their eyes met, and im- 
mediately they were clasped in each others arms, and 
she was sobbing for joy on his shoulder. The young 
woman was the soldier’s wife, from whom he had been 
separated three long years. He had been wounded and 
taken prisoner, and his wife having lost all trace of him, 
had removed from their former residence to Chicago, so 
that when he was released, his letters failed to reach her 
and he-could hear nothing from her. He had gone to 
Chicago in search of her, and thus by this kind act of 
hers they were so happily restored to each other, 





Portrait of Chief Justice} Chase, 


The Evening Post relates the following amusing in- 
cident: During the recent southern tour of Chief Justice 
Chase, formerly Secretary of the Treasury, while at Key 
West, he visited a somewhat noted negro. This man is 
said to be strongest person in all Florida, and he possesses 
strength of character as well as of body. He was former- 
ly a slave in Maryland, but by over-work purchased his 
freedom while yet young, removed to Key West, where 
he prospered, and is now the owner of a large plantation. 
He very politely conducted Mr. Chase over his grounds, 
pointed out the various fruit trees, etc., and was himself 
greatly pleased with his visitor. Finally, when they re- 
turned to the house and were seated on the verandah, the 
colored man said he would like very much to have a 
portrait of his guest. Mr. Chase, having no photograph, 
took from his pocket a one-dollar Greenback and handed 
to him. The negro looked first at the picture on the end, 
then at Mr. Chase, and at last in his surprise broke out 
“ Why you’s Old Greenbacks hisself, isn’t you?” Mr. 
Chase greatly enjoyed the incident, and the negro equal- 
ly so, for he added ‘‘If I lives fifty years, I shall always 
remember sure, just how you and I was sitting together.” 








Singular Features in a Landscape. 

The girls and boys who know how to use their eyes 
and to find out all that a picture contains, will be pleased 
to discover the curious features in this landscape. We 
do not know that any such formation of rocks and shrubs 
actually exists, though it is not impossible. It is not 
more wonderful than the ‘“‘ Old Man of the Mountain," 
shown in our last number. Probably, however, our artist 
has drawn on his imagination for this scene, with a view 
to exercise the perceptive or investigating faculties of our 
young readers, Now see what you can find in the picture 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


NEW AND POPULAR WORK, 


GRANT AND SHERMAN: 
Their Campaigns and Generals, 


By Hon. J. T. HEADLEY, Author of “ Washington 
and his Generals.” In one octavo volume—over 600 
pages, with 30 Steel Portraits. : . 

Mr. HEADLEY’s popularity as a historian, his extensive 
acquaintance with Government Officials, and access to 
official documents, place the authenticity of ‘the work 
bevond a doubt. 

It promises to be one of the most popular books which 
the war has inspired, and the only one that can lay claim 
to completeness as a panorama of the war.—Cleveland 
Leader. 

This book is destined to arouse a greater interest than 
any other work from the pen of this distinguished author. 
—wN. Y. Evangelist. 

SOLD ONLY BY AGENTS.—To experienced agents 
and all seeking profitable employment, a rare chance is 
offered to make money. Send stamp at once for terms 
and territory. E. B. TREAT & CO., 

130 Grand-street, New-York. 





The Little Corporal, 


{From Forney’s Philadelphia Press, August 22, 1865.) 

We have read the first two numbers of The Little Cor- 
poral, anew child’s paper, edited and published by Mr. 
Alfred L. Sewell, Chicago, [linois. Judging from the 
appearance of the two numbers that are now before us, 
The Little Corporal is destined to become the great 
children’s paper of America. The portrait of our late 
President, Mr. Lincoln, and his son Tad, which is pre- 
sented to each subscriber, is a fine steel engraving, and 
generally acknowledged to be the best of the many like- 
nesses of Mr. Lincoln. 





Terms one dollar a year. Specimen copies ten cents. 
Address ALFRED L. SEWELL, 
Care of Dunlop, Sewell § Spalding; 
Cuicag@o, Illinois. 





Woodward’s Country Homes, 


A practical work on the design and construction of 
Country Houses, 122 Illustrations. $1.50 post-paid. 





GRAPERIES and Horticultural 
60 Il- 


WOODPWARD’S 
Buildings. How to plan, build, and heat them. 
lustrations. $1.50 post-paid. 


THE HORTICULTURIST, 
Published Monthly. $2.50 per annum. 
numbers 10 cents, post-paid. 
GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, Publishers, 
37 Park Row, New-York. 
' *.* Catalogue of Agricultural, Horticultural, and 
Architectural books, mailed free to all. 
2i 


21 
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4 ] Best Goods, Best Terms. > ] 

4 | See List and Circular. 4 | 

ys | H. H. LLOYD & CO., 4 1 
21 John-St., New-York. ei 
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Agents Wanted. 


Maps, Charts, Pictures. 





PIANOS, 
ORGANS and 
MELODEONS, 


By the best Makers, and with all the modern improve- 
iments, at prices defying competition. Every Instru- 
ment fully warranted by the Manufacturer. New Pianos 
from $275 to $500. Organs and Melodeons froin $80 to 
$200, for sale by A. P. HIGGINS, No, 478 Broadway. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGAN, 


Forty different styles, adapted to sacred and secular 
music, for $80 to $600 each, THIRTY-FIVE GOLD 
or SILVER MEDALS, or other first premiums awarded 
them. Illustrated Catalogues free. Address 

MASON & HAMLIN, Boston, 
Or, MASON BROTHERS, New-York. 


THE CELEBRATED CRAIG MICROSCOPE. 


The best and cheapest Microscope for general use, 
magnifying about 100 diameters, or 10,000 times, yet so 
simple that a child can use it; mailed, pre-paid, for $2.50 ; 
or with 6 beautiful Mounted Objects for $3.25; or with 
24 Objects, for $5.50, by HENRY CRAIG, 180 Centre- 
street, New-York. 














THE GREAT 


FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


NEW-YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


is printed on a large double-medium sheet, making eight 
pages of six columns each, and containing the choicest mat- 
ter of the Daily issue, including a News Summary, Domestic 
and Foreign; Legislative and Congressional matters; War 
News; Stock, Financial, Cattle, Horse, Dry Goods and Gen- 
eral Market Reports, Report of the American Institute, 
Farmers’ Club, &c., &¢. 





The Reports of the American Institute, Farmers’ Club, 
and the varivuus Agricultural Reports, in each number, 
are richly worth a year’s subscription. Read what a 
subscriber in St. Louis says: 

St. Louis, Mo., Juty 16rn, 1865, 
The Editor of The Tribune. 

Dear S1r.—I have had it in contemplation for some 
time, to write and tell you of the pleasure I get from the 
weekly perusal of the proceedings of the Farmers’ Club ; 
first I will tell you how recently I became aware of its 
existence. About the Ist of September, 1863, I noticed 
an advertisement, and a cut of the Tribune Strawberries 
and immediately subscribed for the Weekly Tribune, in 
which I found the proceedings of your Club. I have 
read them constantly, until they have become to me a 
necessity, and I look for Monday as red letter day in my 
calendar, and was I to be confined to one agricultural 
paper alone, should prefer The Tribune to anything I 
have yet seen. Yours, JOHN HENWOOD, 


Another subscriber writes: 

I neglected (forgot) to renew my subscription to 
The Tribune, until so late that I missed the first July 
No. Can you help me to it? Portions of the Farmers’ 
Club reports in that number particularly I wish to pre- 
serve. In fact, that feature of the paper constitutes one 
of the main reasons why I take it. And I have no doubt, 
that it receives a goodly share of its patronage from per- 
sons who wish it well, but would’ not otherwise bring 
themselves to the subscribing point. 

Yours truly, O, A. ALEXANDER. 

Waynesville, Ill., July 25. 


TERMS. 
Mail subscribers, single copy, 1 year—52 numbers...... $ 200 
do CUS CERVG i iiseies beciecccecesisdece 9 00 
Ten copies, addressed to names of subscribers ......... 17 50 
Twenty copies, addressed to names of subscribers..... 84 00 
Ten copies, to one address...... Pander A mectees> eobeeia 16 00 
Twenty copies, to one address................ ata veoee 8000 


An extra copy will be sent for each club of ten. 

Drafts on New York, or Post-office orders, payable to the 
order of “THE TRIBUNE,” being safer, are preferable to any 
other mode of remittance, Address 

THE TRIBUNE, New-York. 


Ss. D. & N. W. SMITH’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


These Instruments are the BEST of the kind made, 
far superior to the Common Organ, Harmonium or Melo- 
deon. In fullness and perfectness of Tone, they surpass 
all others, and as an elegant piece of Furniture, they ex- 
celin beauty. For the Church, Lecture or Lodge Room, 
they have no equal. 

Send for Descriptive Circulars. and address all orders 
to SIBERIA OTT, Wholesale Agent, 

748 Broadway, New-York. 








BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO’S 


PIANO FORTES. 


THE SUBSCRIBER, late one of the firm, has taken 
the WHOLESALE AGENCY, and.will furnish these 
PIANOS to dealers and the public, at the very lowest 
prices. Send for Circulars, and address all orders 

SIBERIA OTT, 745 Broadway, New-York. 


PIANOS. 


BRADBURY’S PIANO FORTES, 
“THE BEST.” 
“They are the best square piano-fortes I have ever 
played upon.”—Harry Sanderson. 
“ They are very superior instruments.”—Gottschalk. 
“They possesé in the highest degree all the essentials 
of a perfect piano.”— William Mason. 
‘‘Tadmire them in the highest degree.”—G. W. Morgan. 
Call or send for circulars, with illustrations and testi- 
monials of the most eminent artists and amateurs, 
WM. B. BRADBURY, 
Nos, 425 & 427 Broome-st., New-York. 








THE PEOPLE'S BOOK. 


The Book for Agents 


Is 
LLOYD'S . 
BATTLE HISTORY 
OF THE 


GREAT REBELLION. 


From the capture of FORT SUMTER, April 14, 1861, 
to the capture of JEFFERSON DAVIS, May 10, 1865, 


Completely [ilustrated 


268 Battle Desceigstha 
39 Biographical Sketches, 
4 Steel Portraits, 
45 Electrotype Portraits, 
17 Fine Maps, 
13 Battle Pictures, 


and a 
PHILOSOPHICAL 


REVIEW OF THE WAR. 


Complete in one Royal octavo volume, Ornamented 
and Bound in the most attractive styles. Prices $4.50 
and $5,00. With unsurpassed facilities we believe we 
have produced the best and most salable book pertaining. 
to the war. 

AGENTS wishing to secure exclusive rights must 
apply immediately to 


H,. H. LLOYD & CO., 
21 John-street, New-York. 


VICK’S 


Illustrated Catalogue 
OF 
BUILBS, 
AND: 253 
Guide in the Flower Garden, 


FOR 1865, 
IS NOW PUBLISHED. 

IT {CONTAINS ACCURATE! DESCRIPTIONS OF THE BEST 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, SNOW 
DROPS, CROWN IMPERIALS, ANE- 
MONES, LILIES, 

AND OTHER HARDY BULBS FOR FALL PLANTING. 
WITH FULL AND PLAIN 


DIRECTIONS FOR PLANTING AND CULTURE 


IN THE GARDEN, AND IN GLASSES AND POTS FOR WINTER 
FLOWERING, 

Illustrated with Numerous Engravings: and Col- 
ored Plate. 





a 

This Annual is published for the information and benefit 

of my customers, and to them it will be sent free without 
application. To all others, 10 cents, including postage 


Address JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


THE LADIES LIKE IT!!! 


Thousands of the SEWING RIPPER have been sold 
and not a single complaint made, It takes out a seam 
rapidly and safely, whether sewed by hand or by ma- 
chine, is neat, small, does not get out of order, and is 
needed in every lady’s work basket. Agents wanted. 

Send 50 cents for a sample to 


A. C. FITCH, 151 Nassau-st., New-York City. 
WHEELER & WILSON’S 


Lock Stitch Sewing Machine. 
No. 625 Broadway, New-York. 


QOLDIERS and others who have lost their 
Limbs will find wagons to propel themselves at 
LEWIS TIBBALS, 510 Broadway, New York, 
directly opposite St. Nicholas Hotel, Also Children’s Car 
riages, Baby Tenders, Spring and Cantering Horses, Swings, 
and Toys, L, TIBBALS, 
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i Arhertisements, 


PAPO YY YY YY 

Advertisements, to be sure of insertion, must be re- 
ceived BEFORE the 10th of the preceding month. 

N. B.—No Advertisement of Patent Medicines or secret 
remedies desired, Parties unknown to the Editors personal- 
ly or by reputation, are requested to furnish good references, 
We desire to be sure that advertisers will do what they prom- 
tse to do, By living up to these requirements, we aim to 
make the advertising pages valuable not only to the readers, 
but to the advertisers themselves, 

TERMS-— (cash before insertion) : 


One Dollar per line, (14 lines in an inch), for each insertion. 
One half column (i4 lines), $65 each insertion, 

One whole column (148 lines), $120 each insertion. 

Business Notices, One Dollar and a Quarter per line, 


GRAPE VINES: 


Iona and Israella, with all 
other Valuable Hardy Kinds, 


INCLUDING LARGE STOCKS OF 


Delaware and Diana. 
My own Publications give the Results of 
long and extensive Practice, and recom- 
mend only what I have found to 
be advantageous. 














For the purpose of meeting the wants of the times in re- 
gard to the knowledge of the Vine and its management, I 
have issued several publications which are the result of 
many years’ extended practice and careful observation, 


They are named and sent as follows: 


“OUR NATIVE GRAPES, with an account 
of our Four Best Kinds,’ with price-lists, 
constituting a pamphlet of twenty-four pages. Sent for 
two-cent stamp. 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE............ 10 cents, 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE........... . 25 cents, 

MANUAL OF THE VINE.................. 50 cents. 


The first-named pamphlet is filled with such matter as in- 
quirers on the subject wish to find at the beginning, with 
full tables of the contents of the others. 

Besides these, and of much importance, is the proposition 
for the formation of Clubs, This shows the best and cheap- 
est method of obtaining Vines, and is that by which my im- 
mease stocks have been chiefly sold the past two years, with 
general high satisfaction. These propositions are worthy cf 
the attention of dealers and all others, Clergymen, Edi- 
tors, and Postmasters are favorably situated for making 
these advantages available. 

The premiums for the formation of Clubs are not only very 
liberal, but enable persons, without cost of money, to obtain 
Vines of special quality that cannot be procured in any 
other way. Address, 

Cc. W. GRANT, Iona, 
(near Peekskill,) Westchester Co., N. Y. 


P. S.—My stock of transplanted Vines two years old is 
worthy of special and early attention, as is also my stock of 
Allen's Hybrid, of which the plants are very large and chiefly 
in open ground, Thisis gaining rapidly in estimation, from 
its surpassing quality and extreme earliness, and abundant 
produce, Cc. W. G 


Adirondac Grape Vines. 


each $2.00: doz. $18.00 
* $150; “$15.0 





1 Year, No.1, vey strong, 


1 2, Strong, 50; ) 
2 “ “ 1 Very ‘strong, “ $4.00: “ $36.00 
apd “ 2, Strong, “ $3.00; “ 28.00 
$ “ “ 1) Prunedforfrniting, “ $6.00: “ 380.00 
3 * «2 do do “ $5.00; “ $50.00 


Also, Iona, Israella, Allen's Hybrid, Concord, Hartford Pro- 
lific, Creveling, Cuyahoga, Delaware, Diana, Maxatawney, 
Miles, Rebecca, Rogers’ Nos, 1, 3, 4, 15, 19, 33, Sherman, Tele- 
graph, Union Village, Yeddo, 

Superior Vines at the lowest prices. Sent securely packed 
by Mail or Express, as desired. Send for Trade Circular 
and Descriptive Catalogue, Address 

JOHN W, BAILEY, Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


@QTrANDARD PEARS, 2 to 4 years, very 
strong and fine. Good assortment of varieties. 
DwakrF Pars, 2 to3 years. Very stocky and strong. 
a and wane, thrifty. 
and 2 yea >LUMS, 3y 
Puacmma'h West, years. PLUMs, 2 and 3 years, 
SMALL FRUITS.—Aaricutrvurist, and other Strawber- 
=" EVERGREENS, ORNAMENTAL TREES, Survuss, Rosss, &c., 
e have paid special attention to the eultivation of the 
New Harpy Grapgs, and offer strong, well-grown plants 
of Iona, ADIRONDAC, and ISRAELLA, ‘by the 100 or 1000 at 
low rates, Also, DELAWARE, ConcorD, DIANA, REBECCA 
ALLEN’s Hysrip, HARTFORD Pro.iFic, RoGERS' HYBRIDS. 
eee tk ge all | — kinds, Also a 
ot o ELAWARE an TAD r E 
them with 6 feet bearing wood. 6X waa Kae Cee 
Address with stamp, for Price List. 
BRONSON, GRAVES & SELOVER, 
Washington-st. Nursery, GENEVA, N. Y. 








PHOTOGRAPHS of Union Generals for 50 cents. 
100 Address 8, H, SAYER, Otisville, Orange Co., N. Y. 








GREAT SALE 
of Thoroughbred Ayrshires, 
and thoroughbred JERSEY STOCK, at Auction. 
Will be sold at the Giles Farm, South Woodstock, Conn., 
2% miles from Putnam Station, on the Norwich and Worces- 


ter R. Ron Wednesday, October 18, 1865. Sale 
to commence at 1 P. M. JOHN R. PAGE, Auctioneer. 


AYRSHIRES, 
Thirty Heads of Cows, Heifers, and Bulls, among them is 
the celebrated Cow JANE ARMOUR, imported by H. H. 
Peters, Esq., and many other valuable imported animals, 


JERSEYS. 


Twenty head of cows and heifers, the cows now in milk 
and all served by a pure Jersey bull. Some of the cows will 
drop their calves in December and February next. The 
Subscribers would beg to call the attention of those wanting 
pure bred stock, the Ayrsiires being deep milkers, the 
Jerseys having given from 12 to 16 Ibs. of butter each the 
past season per week. With confidence, we say such fine 
herds of Ayrshire and Jersey stock were never offered on 
this continent at public sale before, 

Catalogues can be obtained ten days before the sale, by 
applying to the Auctioneer or the Subscribers, 

JOHN GILES, 2 H. N. THURBER, 

South Woodstock, Conn. 5 Pomtret Landing, Conn. 


EW YORK COLLEGE OF VETERINARY 
SURGEONS, No. 179 Lexington Avenue, New-York 
City (Incorporated 1857), is now ag for the medical treat- 
ment of Horses and other domestic Animals, The regular 
course of Medical Lectures will commence November 6th, 
18€5, and terminate the last of February, 1866. 
MEDICAL FACULTY, 
A Pe Raa, OE, 30g WB. cscnseconecckigesesosseas Anatomy. 
A. 8. Copeman, V. 5S thology and Microscope. 
A. Large, M. D., V. Surgery and Physiology. 
J. Bustead, M. D....... Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 
Lecture Fees for the course, $105, For circulars and any 
further information, address Dr. BusTgaD, President New- 
York College Veterinary Surgeons, 179 Lexington Avenue, 
A. F. LIAUTARD, M. D., V.S., Registrar. 


WEBB SOUTH DOWNS. 
Thirty Ewes, 
Twenty Five Ewe Lambs, 
Twenty Ram Lambs and Yearlings, 
the get of Archbishop, for sale this Fall. 


GEO. H. BROWN, Millbrook, Washington Hollow, 
Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


E. N. BISSELL, 
SHOREHAM, VT., 
BREEDER OF 
Spanish Merino Sheep 
YORKSHIRE, BERKSHIRE AND CHESTER CO, 
WHITE HOGS, 
Scotch Shepherd Dogs, Fancy Youltry and Pigeons. 
G@™ Send for a Circular. 


OR SALE.—Three pure bred Ayrshire Bulls. 

One two years old. Two five months old. All choice 
animals, Address W. STANLEY, Great Barrington, Mass., 
or No. 16 Wall-street, New-York City, 


























Fr Sale, one imported Cotswold Buck, also Buck 
and Ewe Lambs. An Essex Boar, Black Spanish Fowls, 
and Aylesbury Ducks. E. C. ARMSTRONG, Florida, N. Y. 


REMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS for Sale.— 

Sent by Express to all parts of the United States. For 
Circulars and Prices, Address N. P. BOYER & CO., 
Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa, 








HE MopEt CHESTER WHITE PiG OF AMERICA.— 
Weight when 9 weeks, just 100 lbs. Photographs from life 
sent post-paid for 25 cents. L. B. SILVER, Salem, Ohio. 


URE BRAHMA FOWLS FOR SALE, Trios of 
early hatched, two pullets and one cock, from 5 
to 10 dollars. Trios of yearlings, two hens and one cock, 
from 8 to 15 dollars. Selected, boxed and forwarded by ex- 
press to any address on receipt of price. 
B. F. HOLBROOK, Natick, Mass. 


HORSE POWERS, THRESHERS 
and Cleaners, Hay Cutters, Stalk Cutters: 
Corn Shellers, Cider Mills, Fan Mills, ete. 
Manufactured and sold by 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., 
60 Courtland-st., New-York, 








The Greatest of Living Statesmen, 
RITCHIE’S IMPERIAL STEEL PORTRAIT 


of 
Hon. William Hi. Seward, 


Secretary of State. 





PRICE $2.00. 

The above elegant Steel Engraving is pronounced by all 
the friends of the eminent Secretary, as the most perfect suc- 
cess. Sold only by subscription. Agents Wanted in every 
township, Also tor 

The Life of ANDREW JOHNSON, 
lth President of the United States. 

Including his Speeches, Addresses, and other STATE 
PAPERS. One elegant Crown Octavo Volume, with an ac- 
curate Steel Portrait, and other illustrations, Price $3.00, 

For further particulars, Address 

DERBY & MILLER, 5 Spruce-st., New-York, 


GROVER & BAKER'S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 





MLLINOIS. 


MICHIGAN. 
WISCONSIN. 
(OWA. 
INDIANA, 
KENTUCKY. 





ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Help for Mothers, 


Dr. Brown’s BABY TENDER relieves the mother, 
pleases and benefits the child. Is giving universal satis 
faction. See full description and Mr. Judd's endorse- 
ment in Agriculturist, Dec. No., 1864. Send for Circular 
to J. T. ELLIS, $39 Broadway, New York City. 


PATENT CORK ROLES! 


J opOPLr: 
I CLOTH iS 
=— imo _WRINGER 


Covered with Beautiful White Duck, the Best, 
the cheapest, and most durable, Cork Rolls, Cog Wheels, 
Galvanized Iron Frame. Depot of the Company, 494 Broad- 
way, New York. Price $8.00. Agents and Shippers liberally 
dealt with. Send for Circular, 


English Elastic Black, 


A pore elastic, fire-proof varnish. Ready for use in 
10 galion kegs, and 40 gallon bbls. Warranted the most 
durable and economical paint for all kinds of Roofs, Iron 
fences, boilers, castings, smoke pipes and all other exposed 
tin and iron work. Special Terms to Agents: 

Also “ LINSEED OIL SUBSTITUTE "—the best and cheapest. 

F. A. WHITING & CO.,, 
Victoria White Lead Works, 
104 Water-st., New York.’ ] 























The Great American Pump. 


Eight years’ success in all parts of the world. Asa Force 
Pump, it has no rival. Pricesreduced. Full Drawings and 
Prices sent free. JAMES M. EDNEY, 474% Broadway, N. Y. 


ANALYTICAL CHEMIST. 
FERDINAND F. MAYER, 
North-west corner Frankford and William Sts., Second 
Floor, New-York. 
ue NATIONAL Ane BANK OF NEW- 
oO . 
CAPITAL......$2,000.000. SURPLUS....$1,200,000. 
This Bank will issue Certiticates of Deposit bearing inter- 


est on favorable terms. J. L. WORTH, hier, 
New-York, Aug. 21 1865, cen 


Stammering 


Cured by Bates’ Patent Appliances. For descriptive pam- 
phiet, etc., Address H.C. L. 1» 277 West 23d-st., kK Y. 




















Bloomington Nursery, 


ILLINOIS. 


Two Hundred and forty (240) acres. Splendid stock, Stand- 
ard and Dwarf. Fifty thousand (50,000) Peach, including 
Hale's early; Apricots, Grapes, Roses, Osage Orange, Hardy 
Bulbs, Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocus, all at wholesale and retail. 

F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, linois, 


eq TRAW BERRY PLANTS OF THE BEST VARI- 
ETIES forsale. 5% Acres yielded me this year over 1000 
bushels of fruit. Price List’ sent free to all applicants. 
'HOS C. ANDREWS, Moorestown, 
Burlington County, N. J. 


FOR SALE 


3000 BARRELS GROUND BONES delivered at the factory 
of the Company, Flatbush, Long Island, at Star Landing, 
Staten Island, near Rahway, New Jersey, or to order on apy 
Dock in Isrooklyn, 

For particulars and samples inquire at the places met 
tioned, and at the ottice of the Long Island Bone Laboratory, 
199 Water, corner Fulton Street. 
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UPERIOR 
EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES 


Jn the beautiful “Connecticut River Valicy” 


BURNHAM’S 


American Business College, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


By far the largest, most complete and thorough Institution 
of the kind in New England, where Young Men are thor- 
oughly trained and oer fitted for all Business Pursuits, 
GREAT IMPROVEMENT in the Method of Instruction, 
uniting School Room and Counting Room upon a plan that 
secures all the practical advantages of each, 

Banking Houses, Merchants’ Emporium, and twenty 
distinct business offices in practical operation. The Student 
Buys, Sells, Barters, Ships, Consigns, Discounts, Insures and 
keeps his accounts, as in Actual Business. 

Prof. John W. Fowler, Li. D.,_ for eighteen 
rears President of the “New York State and National Law 
School,” Poughkeepsie, has charge of the Law and Lecture 
Departments, 

Normal Writing Department—In charge of the 
best business and Ornaimenta) Penman and Teacher on the 
Continent, Superior facilities for acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of the Science and Practice of Telegraphy. 
LIBERAL DEDUCTIONS made to Soldiers who have re- 
ceived disabling and honorable wounds while in their coun- 
try’s service, 

Necessary Qualifications.—No particular degree 
of advancement is required. Students can enter now or at 
any time, with an absolute certainty of success, 


Editorial Opinions.—“ The success of this College is 
so great as to warrant the belief that it will eventually be- 
come the LARGEST as it already is the BEsT institution of 
the kind in the country.”—Sp'gfield Republican, June 21, 1865, 

Send us Names.—To persons who will send us, plainly 
written, the P.O. address of forty young men likely to be 
interested in obtaining a businesseducation, we will forward 
our COLLEGE REVIEW and “How to Do Business,” a 
manual of practical affairs and guide to success in life. Send 
only one name from a family, and not over a dozen from one 
village or small town, 

Write for Particulars.—Circulars, Papers, &c., giv- 
ing full particulars relating to the course of study, expense 
of Board and Tuition, may be had gratis, 

For specimens of Penmanship, Bank Bills, Notes, Drafts, 
Checks, &c., send 25 cents. Address 

LOUIS W. BURNHAM, President, 
Springfield, Mass, * 


Rural Seminary. 


* Farmers wishing to secure a practical and thorough edu- 
cation for their sons and daughiers, in a healthful and beau- 
titul rural locality, free from intemperance, profanity, and 
other demoralizing influences, will send for a Catalogue of 
the RURAL SEMINARY. Expenses, including boarding, 
furnished rooms, light, fuel, washing, and tuition, $50 per 
term of three months, Address A, D. LEE, A, M., Principal, 
Harlem Springs, Carroll Co., Ohio, 


WHAT MATCHLESS BEAUTY . 


Lingers on every glossy wave and riplet of her 
lovely hair, 


IVINS’ 
PATENT 


HAIR 








For crimping and waving La- 
dies’ hair, No heat used, and 
no injury to the hair, 

They are put up in beauti- 
fully lithographed boxes con- 
taining one sett (1 doz.) assort- 
directions for use accompanying 





SS RS Jade 
ed lengths, witi full 
each box. 

No Lady's toilette is complete without them, For sale 
throughout the country. Retailers will be supplied by any 
—— Jobber of Notions in New York, Philadelphia, or 

oston, 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
E. IVINS, Sixth-st. and Columbia Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PORTABLE 
PRINTING OFFICES. 


For Merchants, Drogaicts. Hospitals, small Job Printers, 
&c, Address ADAMS PRESS CO., 26 Ann-st., New York. 
Specimen Sheets of Type, Cuts, &c., Six cents, 


India Rubber Gloves 


are an invaluable protection for the hands in Gardening, 
Housework, etc., and a certain cure for Chapped Hands, 
Salt Rheum; etc. Sent by mail on receipt of $150 for 
Ladies’ sizes ; $175 for Gentlemen’s, by 
GOODYEARS I. R. GLOVE MF’G CoO., 
205 Broadway, New-York, 











Lock Stitch Sewing Machine, 


For Families and Manufacturers, 





THE HOWE MACHINE Co., 
No. 629 Broadway, New-York. 


Doty’s Clothes Washer. 








NEW ARRANGEMENT. 
IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT. 


The Metropolitan Washing Machine Co., Proprietors of 
the Universal Clothes Wringer, have arranged for the ex- 
clusive manufacture and sale of Doty’s Washing Machine, 
in all Territory East and South of Illinois, and west of Rocky 
Mountains, 

Knowing this to be 

FAR THE BEST WASHER 
ever invented, and that those who purchase or take it on 
trial are sure to like it, and will find it not only a great 
saver of time and strength, but also, 

A GREAT SAVER OF CLOTHES, 

We place it in the hands ot Salesmen, and offer it to the 
Public, in full confidence that the sale will be large at first, 
and will increase rapidly asthe Machines are introduced and 
their merits become known. It has recently been greatly 
improved, and can be attached to the old-fasnioned Dasher- 
Churn, and make churning four times easier. 

See testimony of ORANGE Jupp, Editor American Agri- 
culturist. 

Dory's WASHING MACHINE we have tried thoroughly for 
nearly a year past, in competition with many others sent to 
us, and for actual service this seems to be an improvement 
upon every previous machine we have tested, It is com- 
pact, and easily, and naturally worked, Our “better half,” 
who has been complimented with the gift of a score or more 
of different machines for trial. says this is taken to most 
kindly by the “help,” and that shé can not persuade them 
to use any other while this is at hand, 

PRICES.—Family Size, $12.00. 
Hotel “ $15.00. 

On ‘receipt of the price from places where no one is sel- 
ling, we will send the Washer in States East of Illinois, free 
of Rk. R. freight charges, and so sure are we of its merits 
that we promise to Refund the Moncey, if, on ona 
month's trial according to directions, the purchaser chooses 
to return the Washer to us, free of expense, 

A good Universal Wringer with cogs, should go with 
each Washer. Price of Washer and Wringer combined, $20, 

Good Salesmen can make money everywhere selling this 
Machine. Exclusive right of Sale given to responsible par- 
ties who first apply. 

Send for Illustrated Terms Circular. 

R, C. BROWNING, General Agent, 
847 Broadway, New-York. 





$20. G. & S.CRYSTALD. P. $20. 
Tools, and Instructions cost $20, L. 


$1000 A year can be realized gilding and putting up 
& CO., 39 Nassau-street, New-York. 








the Crystal Door Plate, Agents wanted, eS 
SEND FOR A CIRCULAR, 


Ui: 


Woanaanys2 


MAA} 





——— 


PRICE 


REDUCED 3 
The Universal Clothes Wringer, 


WITH COG WHEELS. 
PrRIcES—No, 1, $10; No. 2, $8 50, 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 


“This is the first Wringer I have found that would stand 
the service required of it."—J. P, Huaains, Lovejoy’s Hotel, 
“In the laundry of my house there is a perpetual thanks- 
giving on Mondays for the invention of your excellent 
Wringer.”"—Rey. Tuxo, L, CUYLER, 

“We think the Machine much more than_pays for itself 
every year in the saving of garments.” “ We think it im- 
portant that a Wringer should be fitted with COGS,” 

ORANGE JUDD, American Agriculturist. 

“The inventor of this Machine may have the satisfaction 
of knowing that he has changed one of the most toilsome 
— of woman's work intoa most attractive amusement,”"— 

irs. HENRY Warp BEECHER, 

“T heartily commend it to economists of time, money and 
contentment.”—Rey. Dr. BELLows, 

On receipt of price from any part of the country 
where we have no canyassers, We send the Wringer free of 
freight charges. 

A good canvasser wanted in every township. 

R. C. BROWNING, 347 Broadway, N. Y. 








FIvE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE PROVES THE 


Nonpareil Washing Machine 


to be the only permanently serviceable Machine in use, It 
is noted for strength of construction, simplicity, and ease of 
operation; and, being geared to give six sirokes of the 
plungers to one turn of the hand, is unapproachable for 
speed and power. It is in no respect a toy Machine, 
REDUCED PRICES—No, 1, $13.50; No. 2, $22.50; No, 3, $27. 
Dealers supplied, Send for free Circular to 
OAKLEY & KEATING, 184 Water-st., New York, 


UNION WASHING MACHINE AND WRINGER. 


The Best in the world—prize Medals awarded in Europe 
and America, No soaking, rubbing, or boiling required, 
The Wringer has Cog- Wheels, and solid White Rubber rolls, 
Agents Wanted. J. WARD & CO., 

457 Broadway, New-York, 
VAN NAME & CO,, Cincinnati, St, Louis, and Chicago, 


TOTICE TO CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS.— 
BELLS within the reach of all, The AMALGAM BELL, 
known throughout the United States and Canadas as the 
cheapest and best, Price reduced to 20 cents per pound, and 
warranted, Send for descriptive circular to the manufactar- 
er, JOHN B, ROBINSON, No. 36 Dey-st., New York, 


HOW TO PLAY CROQUET. 


A New PocKEeT MANUAL OF InsTRUCTIONS for this Popv- 
LAR OUT-DOOR Sport for LADIES and GENTLEMEN, Laps 
and Missks, containing ENGRAVINGS 1nd DIAGRAMS, 8Low- 
ing the manner of LAYING OUT THE GROUND, PLACING THE 
ARCHES AND STAKES, the PropER PoOsiTIONS IN PLAYING, 
Mopk OF STRIKING THE BALLs, &c., with an AcCcURATE Dr- 
SCRIPTION OF THE IMPLEMENTS, and DIRECTIONS FOR MAK- 
ING THEM; Also, the RULES AND REGULATIONS OF TUE 
Game, and a GLOSSARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS, Also, HINTS 
ON PARLOR CROQUETS an in-door ue for WINTER EVER- 
INGs. Neatly bound in cloth. rice 30 Cents. 
receipt of which copies will be sent, post-paid, 

Address AMSDEN & CO, PUBLIsuERA, Boston, 
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THE 
GUTTA PERCHA CEMENT PAINT, 


FOR PAINTING ALL 


WOOD AND METALS 


Exposed to the Weather. 


It has been used for general purposes in place of the best 
Oil mixed paints, for eight years. It costs but half as much, 
og guarantee it to be the best Preservative Paint in the 
world, 

It is pasticntarty adapted for coating Iron Railings, Agri- 
cultural Tools, Outhouses, Fences, Metal Roofs, and Brick 
Walls, exposed to the North-east storms, 

Every Farmer who has Wagons, Plows, Reapers, Kettles, 
or any farm utensils worth preserving, can add fifty per cent. 
to their wear by keeping them protected with a coating of 
this paint. IT IS ALWAYS READY FOR USE. 


The Black Diamond Varnish. 


For manufacturers of Ornamental Iron Work, Machinery, 
Sartoulturst Implements, Wagons, Furnaces, Tools, Steam 
Pipes and Boilers, and for all purposes where a quick drying 
lustrous Varnish is required; this is equal to the best—and 
costs less than one quarter as much. 

THE JOHNS & CROSLEY MANUFACTURING CO, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
No, 78 William-street, New-York. 

Also manufacturers of the GUTTA PERCHA CEMENT 
ROOFING, applicable to all kinds of Roofs, costs less than 
half as muchas Tin, and can be easily applied by any one, 





fe ; 
Reading Nursery. 

We offer for sale 59 varieties of Grape Vines, new varieties 
of medium size. The older kinds, Concord, Diana, Hartford 
Prolific, Creveling, Dracut Amber, Rogers’ Hybrids, Nos, 1, 
4, 9, 15, 19, 22, are extra strong layers, and one, and two years 
transplanted from layers for fruiting at once. 

Parchasers will express satisfaction at the superior quality 
of these vines, grown entirely in open air (as we have no 


glass). 
Budded Apple Trees, Pear Trees, Rock M yergree 
Trees, Shrabe, &e. hones a iteceiee 
Send for Illustrated Priced Catalogue. 
J. W. MANNING, Reading, Mass. 








The New Strawberries. 


The Great Agriculturist and Great Wisconsin, $1 per doz. ; 
the Great Buffalo, French's Seedling, Russell, Rogers Eliza, 
Marguerite, La Constante, Jucunda, and others, 50 cts. per 
dozen. Many fine sorts 25 cts, per dozen, Carefully packed 
in gutta percha silk, and forwarded by mail to any address, 
By the 100 or 1000 very low. Priced Descriptive Catalogues 
now ready of the best collections in the country, Agents 
wanted, B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries, 

Plymouth, Mass. 





STRAWBERRIES. 


I have for sare six acres of Russell's Prolific and French's 
Seedling Strawberry Plants, and Two Acres of other choice 
varieties, for spring planting, all large and well grown, 
Russell's at $1.00 per hundred; French's, Cutter’s, Hovey’s, 
and Fillmore, at 40 cents per hundred. 10 per cent. discount 
on 1000 plants, 20 per cent. discount on 4000 plants, Deliv- 
ered in New-York free of expense. Sent by mail at 50 cents 
oa hundred extra. Address SAMUEL HICKS, North 


iempstead, Long Island, N. Y. 


New Canaan Nurseries. 


The Subscribers have their usual Nursery Stock for Sale, 
including a large and superior stock of Apple Trees, Also, 
Hartford Prolific, and Concord Grape Vines. Address 

STEPHEN HOYT & SONS, New Canaan, Conn. 








Currants and Raspberries. 


A few thousand Red Dutch Currants, 2 and 8 years old, 
pruned to a single stem, $6 per 100, $50 per q 
FRANCONIA RASPBERRY, $1 per doz., $5 per 100. 
BRINCKLE’S ORANGE, $1 per doz,, $5 per q 
ddress G. E. MEISSNER, Richmond, 8. 1, N. Y. 


QpRNAMEN fAL SHRUBS of 10 different kinds, 
15 per 100; in 100 different kinds, $25 per 100, Herbace- 
ous Perennials in 50 different kinds, $10 per 100; in 100 differ- 
ent kinds, $15 per 100. Grape Vines, two years, Concord, 
Hartford Prolific, Delaware, Rebecca, $20 per 100, <A select 
collection of Green-House Plants at low prices, 

W. L, FISCHER, 130th-st, and 8th Ave,, New-York. 








Pear Trees, 
EDWIN ALLEN, offers a large stock, Standards and 
Dwarfs, of superior. quality at his Nurseries, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 


To Agents and the Trade. 


My Autumn Catalogue is now ready, with great induce- 
ments to Agents, B, M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries, 
Plymouth, Mass, 





Dutch Bulbous Flower Roots, 
Sent by Mail Post-paid, at Catalogue Prices, 


B. K. BLISS, 
SEEDSMAN & FLORIST, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Just received from Holland, a large and well selected as- 
sortment of the above, from the same source as those here- 
tofore sold by him, and giving such perfect satisfaction. He 
is happy to state that in consequence of the decline in gold 
he is able to offer them at prices considerably reduced from 
those of last year. 

The assortment embraces the finest varieties of DouBLE 
AND SINGLE HyYAacINTHS; POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS; 
DovuBLE AND SINGLE EARLY AND LaTE TULIPS; DoUBLE 
AND SINGLE NARCcIssus; JONQUILS; CRocUS; CROWN 
IMPERIALS; IRIs; SNOwW-DRoprs; SCILLAE; HARDY GLAD- 
10LU8; RANUNCULUS; ANEMONES; JAPAN AND MANY 
OTHER Litikzs, Also a fine assortment of GREEN-HOUSE 
BULBS, comprising CycLamMENs, Ix1as, OXALIS, SPAR- 
AXIS, TRITOMAS, ACHIMENES, GLOXINIAS, &C., &C. 

His new Illustrated Autumn Catalogue, con- 
taining fine engravings of the celebrated Lilium Aura- 
tum, Hyacinth, Ranunculus, Anemone, Tulip, Crocus, 
Cyclamen, Japan Lily, etc., with accurate descriptions, and 
explicit directions for the culture of each variety, will be 
mailed to all applicants enclosing Zen Cents, 

Collections containing a fine assortment of all the leading 
varieties of the above will be mailed post-paid, as follows: 
Collection No. 1, $20.00; No. 2, $10.00; No. 8, $5.00; No. 4, 
$3.00. For the contents of cach collection and further 
particulars, see Catalogue. 

For a more extended list of his collection, see his adver- 
tisement in the September No. of the Agriculturist. 


Fresh Onion Seed, &c., Kc. 


Those who have read my treatise on Onion raising, page 
29, know how I raise my Onion seed; from the handsomest 
early onions, that are hard and compact, with a close, thin, 
fine skin, and a very small neck, I have grown this season a 
tine lot of Early Round Yellow Danvers onion seed, which 
I will send, post-paid, to any one, on receipt of $2.45 per Ib., 
or $2.62, if sent by Express. Every seed is of this season's 
arowth, and warranted to be freshand pure. In January, 
I shall send out my Annual Catalogue, which will contain, 
among others, one hundred and twenty-five varieties of seed 
of my own raising; this I would like to send gratis, to every 
farmer and gardener in the land, who wants fresh and pure 
seed ; pee pone not only the more common sorts, but every 
rarity and novelty in the market. My customers of last year 
will receive it without writing for it. 

My ‘Treatise on Onion Raising, a thoroughly practical work 
—telling, among other things, how to gather, how to store, 
keep and market the crop, sent to any address for 30 cents. 

JAMES J, H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 








Bulbs!!? Plants!!! 


WILLIAM HACKER. 
OFFICE 258 South Third St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Wholesale Dealer in Seeds, and Agent for the best English, 
French, and German growers. Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocusand 
other Bulbs direct from the Holland growers, Country mer- 
chants, Dealers and Druggists supplied at the lowest rates. 


Seeds ! 





Cromwell’s Patapsco Nursery. 
Anne Arundel Co., Md. 
FOR SALE. 


15,000 Standard and Dwarf Pears. 
20, Peach—choice varieties. 

5,000 Standard Cherries—very fine. 
Delaware and other hardy Grapes. 


Ornamental and Shade Trees, Evergreens, 
Flowering Shrubs and Roses, together with every 
thing usually to be found in a first class Nursery. 


Catalogues and other information furnished by application 
to RICH’D CROMWELL, 46 & 48 Light-st., Baltimore, Md, 


RASPBERRIES. 


We have a large stock of plants of Hornet, Pilate, 
Imperial, Brinckle’s Orange, Franconia, 
Improved Black Cap, Knevitt’s Giant, and 
all other desirable kinds. Send for Descriptive Priced Cat- 
alogue enclosing 10 cents, 























J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa, 





Splendid Pear Seedlings, 1 year old, for 
Sale. Send for Trade Circular (price low 
Address HAMMOND & NEWSON 
Geneva, N. Y. 


509,000 


for the quality). 
90 00 PEACH TREES for sale, 
: .) of which 30,000 are Hale’s Early, a va- 
riety ripening two rveeks earlier than any other. Also 
PLES, CHERRIES RS, &c., Straw- 
berries, Grape Vines. ¥or circular apply to 
ISAAC PULLEN, Hightstown, N. J. 








ETTIE GRAPES, larger and more productive 

than Concord, strong grower, remarkably free from 

mildew, bunch large, berry large black, better than Concord 

or Isabella, ripens August 25 to 50. Originated here, good 

plants $1 each, $10 per dozen, mailed free. Circular gratis. 
E. Y. TEAS, Richmond, Indiana, 





ONCORD GRAPE VINES.—10,000 one and two 
‘year old vines for sale, Also other varieties. 
Address DE PEW & SON, Nyac 


CURRANTS. 


Having paid special attention to the cultivation of the 
Currant, we are able to supply in any quantity the following 
varieties. Wersaillaise, Cherry, Victoria, Fer- 
tille de Angers, Short Bunch Red, White 
Grape, and all other desirable kinds. 

Send 10 cents for Descriptive Priced Catalogue. 

J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


BLACKBERRIES. 


Rochelle, Dorchester, and Newman’s Thorn- 
less. The above are the only kinds yet thoroughly tested. 
Our Descriptive Priced Catalogue sent to all applicants en- 
closing 10 cents, 





J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Rockland Co., N. Y. 








Dutch Bulbous Roots. 
Hyacinths, Tulips, &c, 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John-street, New-York. 


Offer the following 


BEAUTIFUL COLLECTIONS 


—OFr— 


BULBOUS ROOTS. 


—o-— 


No. 1.—ASSORTMENTS OF 


6 Fine Named Double and Single Hyacinths, for 
— glasses OF OPEN OOTAET....ccc0csc008 

1 Polyanthus Narcissus. 

3 Early i $2.00 

12 Fine 


No. 2.—ASSORTMENTS OF 








9 Fine Named Double and Single Hyacinths, for ) 
pots, glasses or open border............. 

he hi, Perr | 

15 Beautiful Named Early Tulips............... ies 

25 Find MIRCG Crocas,...2..sscccsceccce ar 


3 Polyanthus Narcissus........... 
6 Double Narcissus..... ia shabebabesessanbceciues 
8 Bulbocodium Vernum. : ‘ 
3 Persian Iris.......... Eee 
Ee III oniciss fo asaiesoxacosssoecasaice's 


No. 3.—ASSORTMENTS OF 


18 Fine Named Double and Single Hyacinths, for 
pots, glasses or open border............ 
50 Fine Mixed Crocus........... 

24 Beautiful Named Early Tulips................... 
12 Fine Named Double Tulips....................045 
4 Polyanthus Narcicsus............ccccsccccccccccees 
12 Double Narciasus,.......cccccccscercccsessccccvsccce 

3 Persian Iris............ 
8 English Iris..........:. oe 
1 Crimson Crown Imperial............ccccseceseeees 
6 Bulbocodiuim Vernuim.............eeceeeeeeeeeeees 
SS IR | IIIs 5 505s5ccnnawecsssesreecceccaes 
By mail, : cents additional for No. : assortment. 

“ 4 ‘ “ “ 5 “ 


$10.00 





“ 76 “ “ “ 3 “ 
Our Annual Bulb Catalogue with directions for cultivation 
free on application. 


500,000 Grape Vines. 


I do not pretend to have, dwt what _I have, and such as I 
have, I offer for sale at the lowest living rates, by the single 
one, 100, or 1,000, consisting of Adirondac, Iona, Israella, 
Allen’s Hybrid, Rogers’ Hybrids, Creveling, Clinton, Dela- 
ware, Concord, (a few thousand fine layers,) Hartford Pro- 
lific, Norton's vo, and many others. Price list sent free 
on application. Vines sent by mail when so ordered, post- 
age paid. Correspondence solicited. 

Address J. W. CONE, Vineland, N. J. 


75,000 Grape Vines. 


An unusually fine lot for sale at the lowest prices. Over 
80 different varieties. 

NC D, No. 1, 25 cts, each, $2 per dozen, $6 per 50, 
$10 per 100, $75 per 1000. 
DELAWARE, No. 1, 50 cts, each, $4 per dozen, $14 per 
50, $25 ey 100, $200 per 1000. 
Send for Price List and sample vines, 
G. E. MEISSNER, Richmond P. O., Staten Island, N. Y. 


GRAPE VINES 
Of all the Leading and Hardy Varieties. 


Iam prepared to furnish first class vines for Garden and 
Vineyard culture, of my own propagation. Having had six 
years’ experience in two of the best vine-growing establish- 
ments in the country, and having grown only a limited num- 
ber, giving my whole attention to them, can furnish superior 
vines. For Price List, Address 

CHARLES H. ZUNDELL, Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. 


i AG 

GRAPE VINES. 
Our supply of vines, including all the old and new varie- 
ties, is the largest and best this season we have ever offered. 


A Descriptive Priced Catalogue will be sent to all appli- 
cants enclosing 10 cents, 














J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


F a a. 
100,000 GRAPES, 
Including all the best sorts for Vineyards or private lands, 
at the lowest rates, Sent by Express, or prepaid by mail, 
carefully packed, Agents wanted. Catalogues to any Ad- 


dress, B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries, 
Plymouth, Mass. 


GRAPE VINES. 


Concord, Delaware, Diana, Hartford Prolific; grown in 
open ground from layers, and long cuttings trom fruit bear- 
ing vines. Also a good stock of Adirondac, Iona, Israella, 
Alien’s Hybrid, Cuyahoga, Rogers’ Hybrids, Rebecca, Union 
Village, &c., &c. Price Uist post-paid to all applicants. 

C. L. HOAG & CO., Lockport, N. Y. 











NATIVE GRAPE VINES.—Such as the Adi- 
iN rondac, Iona, Israella, Creveling, Allen’s 
Hybrid, Delaware, &c. Also 2 large collection of 
hardy Everblooming Roses, on their own roots, and Stand- 
ard. Also a large lot of Dwarf and Standard Pear Trees Ot 
sale reasonable by G. MARC, Astoria, L.I.,N. Y. Price 4 
sent free on application, Samples of Vines can be seen @ 





the Agriculturist Office. 
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DELAWARE 
AND 


IONA VINES. 


Parsons & Co., 


Offer for the Autumn trade, 


Delaware Grape Vines, 
at the following low prices: 
No. 1, extra strong, $30 per 100.—$250 per 1000. 
$2,000 per 10,000. 
No, 2, fine plants, $20 per 100.—$150 per 1000. 
$1200 per 10,000. 


IONA, ISRAELLA, 
and 


ADIRONDAC, 


No. 1, $2.00 each ; $18.00 per doz.; $100 per 100. 
No. 2, $1.50 each; $12.00 per doz.; $80 per 100. 
IONA—No. 3, $56 per 100. 
Our No, 1 Iona, are yery strong; extra plants. 


CONCORD VINES, 


$12 00 per 100; $80 00 per 1000; 
$700 per 10,000. 


We also offer fine plants of all the sorts of vines usually 
grown. 

The great superiority which the growth of the last two 
seasons, in various sections of the country, shows our Vines 
to possess, is owing to the fact that they are grown in broad 
deep borders, The roots having thus abundance of room, 
become heavy, woody and substantial, with abundance of 
fibre eyes.—Both roots and tops become thus so thoroughly 
ripened that on being planted out they grow with great 
luxuriance, 

Having for many years and with large cultivation, thor- 
oughly tested the pot culture, giving a pot to each Vine, we 
at length discarded it several years since, 

It has, in our opinion, been the main cause of the weak 
growth of a large part of the Delaware Vines, which have 
been sent out in years past. 

The curled, twisted and matted mass, which the cramping 
of the pot causes, cannot possibly produce a growth to com- 
pare with that of the Vine which has luxuriated a year ina 
broad deep border. 

We consider small vines of our culture of the last three 
years, more valuable than the No. 1 Vines of pot culture, and 
we desire that those interested should by comparison, satisfy 
themselves that this is true, 

The DELAWARE VINE has an established reputation, 
and needs few words to commend it. Those who plant it 
are certain of a good variety both for the table and for wine, 

Its hard and iron-like wood has endured winters in Iowa 
and Wisconsin, so severe that Catawba and Isabella were en- 
tirely killed. It is pre-eminently the grape for Canada, and 
Northern New England, and does equally well on the hill- 
sides of the South, 

The general failure by rot of Catawba, and other varieties 
the present year, proves incontestibly the great value of the 
Delaware. It has not only escaped the rot, but where it has 
been affected by the mildew, which has this year attacked 
nearly all varieties, the wood and fruit have not been mate- 
rially injured, 

The IONA is less valuable than the Delaware, only because 
it has been less universally tested. It is equal to the Chasse- 
las in size and flavor, grows more rapidly than the Dela- 
ware, and is no more liable to mildew. Asa table grape we 
have a very high opinion of its exceNence, and are preparing 
to plant it very largely in our own vineyards, Its wine qual- 
ities are yet to be tested. Asa table grape it ranks with the 
Delaware, 

tegarding the size of the respective classes of vines, we 
make no “extras.” 

In assorting our vines of one year's growth, we make 
three classes. 

No. 1, are the finest and largest, and are really extra, No. 
2, are the next size,of which large quantities are used for 
vines and planting. No.3, are valuable for nurserymen to 
plant out. 

When the expense of preparing land for Vineyard is con- 
sidered, it is economy to use No. 1 plants. There will be a 
year's difference in fruiting Delaware, between Nos, 1 and 8. 

The prices of some thirty other varieties will be found in 
the General Catalogue, 


ROSES, 


Hybrid Perpetuals, at $20 per 100; $175 per 1000. 
These are all Remontants, of the best varieties, upon 
their own roots, not budded or grafted. 


Address PARSONS & CO., 
>~Flushing, N. W¥. 





WM. PERRY & SON, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


OFFER A LARGE STOCK OF SUPERIOR VINES at 


VERY LOW RATES. 


Varieties are Concord, Deleware, lone, Israella, Adirondac, 
Rogers’ Hybrid’s, Allen’s Hybrid, Lydia, Ives’ Seedling, Mot- 
tled and numerous other valuable varieties. Our vines are 
grown in wide Borders, with plenty of room for full devel- 
opement of roots andcane, Vines grown by this method 
are far superior to pot plants. We submit a few of the many 
flattering letters we receive regarding our vines. 


Iowa City, Iowa, July 20, 1865, 
Messrs, Wm. Perry & Son, Gents. 

Your Price List for the fall of 1865,is at hand. Those vines 
you sent me last Spring were very fine, some are bearin 
thissummer. I want this fall, 50 Iona, 25 Israella, and 25 Adi- 
rondac, No.1 Vines, Yours Truly, L. KAUFFMAN, 


GALEsBuRG, Knox Co., Ill., April 17, 1865. 
Messrs. Wm. Perry and Son, Gentlemen. 

The box of Vines you sent me, came to hand on the 13th 
inst. On opening it I found the contents in fine order. 
Damp and moist, the Concord exceeded my most sanguine 
expectation, I never saw so many and such long roots on 
beg wing | Vines before. The members of the club appeared 
© be pleased with their Vines, Yours Truly, S.S. WHITE. 


SHERLEYSBURG, Penn., March 31, 1865. 
Messrs, Wm. Perry & Son, Gentlemen. 

The Vines came to hand all safe, and without a doubt they 
are the strongest and healthiest vines ever I purchased, and 
I have bought of quite a number of Nurseries, but none have 
compared with your vines, Iam very sorry I did not pur- 
chase of you two years ago this spring. 

Yours Truly, Ww. A. FRAKER, 


We would state that Mr, Fraker bought our second size 
vines, Parties purchasing this fall will get our vines at much 
lower rates than if they wait until spring. Catalogues sent 
on application. Address as above. 


Two Acres Grape Cuttings. 
Mostly Concord and HMartford Prolific. 





Delaware. 
One year, No.1, $25 per 100, or $200 per 1000. 
Two “ “ $50 * 100.1 
Layers, “ $30 “ 100. 
Concord, 


One year, No. 1, $10 per 100, or $90 per 1000. 
scams “2, $8 “ 100, or $70 per 1000. 
Two and Three years, $25 per 100. 


Hartford Prolific. 
One year, No, 1, $12 per 100. 


Rogers’ Hybrids. 
4, 15, 19, ete. 
One year, No. 1, $6 per dozen, or $40 per 100. 


Dianas, 
One year, No. 1, $4 per dozen, or $20 per 100. 


Adirondac, 
One year, No. 1, $15 per dozen, or $100 per 100. 


Jona. 
One year, No. 1, $15 per dozen, or $100 per 100. 


Union Village. 
One year, No, 1, 75 cents each, or $6 per dozen. 
GEO, SEYMOUR & CO. 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


FROST & CO., 
Genesee Valley Nurseries, 


Rochester, Y. Y. 

Offer an immense stock of wellgrown Standard and 
Dwarf Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, Ornament- 
al Trees, Shrubs, Plants, &c., &e., for the Au- 
tumn of 1865. 

Nearly FOUR HUNDRED ACRES are occupied in 
their cultivation, The Public are solicited to examine the 
following Catalogues which give full particulars of their 
Steck, Prices, &c., and will be mailed pre-paid to all 
applicants, on receipt of five cents for each. 

No.1 and 2, Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits and Orna- 
mental Trees, 

No. 4, Wholesale Catalogue for Nurserymen, Dealers and 
others who wish to buy in Jarge quantities. 

Address 
FROST & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Grape Vines for Autumn 1865, 
50,000 Delaware Vines, 


Grown from single eyes of well matured wood, in the open 
ground. They have substantial woody roots full of fibres, 
and are well adapted to vineyard or trellis culture, 

Such plants have given entire satisfaction wherever tried, 
and can therefore be recommended with confidence, 








PRICES, 
No. 1, $30.00 per 100. $250.00 per 1000, 

No. 2, $20.00 “ 100. $150.00 “ 1000, 
No. 3, $15.00 “ 100, $125.00 “ 1000. 
IoNA, ISRARLLA, ADIRONDAC, ALLEN'’s HyBrip, Conconp, 
AND REBECCA VINES. 


eA few thousand 4-year old DWARF AND STAND- 
ARD PEAR TREES, be ¢ ol rates, * 
J. W. HELMER, Lockport, N. Y. 





RAPE VINES.—AII the best sorts by the hun- 
dred, dozen, or thousand; cheap as the cheapest, and as 
good as the best. Also a full assortment of Goodrich's Seed- 


ng Potatoes, Circulars free. Address 
D. 8. HEFFRON, Utica, N, Y. 





——— 
GRAPE VINES 
By Mail. 
All the Standard Varieties. 
Great Reduction in Prices. 








1 2 3 6 12 

Delaware 40 % 110 200 40 
Concord 80 55 80 150 800 
Diana. . . 6 10 3180 3850 
Rebecca. 50 9 #4140 #27 6500 
Creveling 6 110 17 82 600 
‘aylor.... 80 55 80 150 3800 
Union Village. -- 6 110 170 $2 600 
Cuyahoga,........ .. 0 110 33 825 600 
Hartford Prolific............ 50 9 $140 2% 50 


A few of most other kinds for sale at proportionate prices. 
Send for Catalogue, mailed free, Delaware, Concord, and 
Diana, The best three varieties, one each, for 


ONE DOLLAR. 


Raised from Single Eyes and Layers, 


Address J. H. FOSTER, Jr., Box 660, West Newton, 
Westmoreland Co., Pa. 


THE KITTATINNY. 


What is Said of it, and Who Says it. 


“Size of berry fully equal but rather larger (than Rochelle), 
decidedly sweeter, and an acquisition to this class of fruits, 
I consider it the BEST Blackberry I have yet seen."— 
CHARLES DOWNING. 

“I believe it to be the BEST ey mi | I know of, and 
shall take great pleasure in recommending it to my friends,” 
—Wuy. 8S. CARPENTER. 

“Berries longer and more irregular than New Rochelle; 
we measured several an inch and-a-half long, and 3 inches 
in circumference. Small seeds, juicy, sweet, with a true 
Blackberry flavor. The fruit possesses the great advantage 
that it does not need to be over-ripe in order to be eatable 
but while still hard enough to send to market, it is sweet 
and fit for the table."—American Agriculturist,; poe 

“Equal to New Rochelle in size and productiveness, much 
superior in flavor, and ripens a few days earlier."—Wwm, A, 
Fitca, Associate Editor American Agriculturist, 

“Snperior, sweeter, and better flavor than Rochelle,”— 
Dr. I. P. TRIMBLE, 

For originals of above and others, prices, &c., 

Address with stamp, E, WILLIAMS, Mont Clair, N. J, 


200.000 Raspberry & Blackberry Roots 
for Sale.—Doolittie’s Black Cap.— 
Double ‘the size and yields double the crop the common 
black Raspberry, $1 per doz.; $3 per 100; $15 4 1000, Min- 
ma Black Cap.—As large and fine as Doolittle’s, but keeps 
in bearing ten days longer, $1 per doz.; $3 per 100; $20 per 
1000. Purple Cane.—Yields immense crops of delicious, pur- 
plish, red fruit; bears most spesmously of any other sort 
rown, $1 per doz,; #4 per 100; $30 per 1000, Catawissa.—The 
est “everbearer’ pty SO peng large crops of luscious 
fruit from the middle of Sept. until frost comes, $2 per doz.; 
$10 per 100. Golden Cap, saine as Black Cap, except beauti- 
ful gg oo color; yields heavy crops, $2 per doz.; 25 cents 
each, None of the above send up suckers, and neither has ever 
been winter killed, notwithstanding tharmometer has st 
at 32here. Lawton Blackberry, $1 per doz.; $3 per 100. Dor- 
chester High Bush, do., $1 per doz.; $5 per 1 Concord, 
Isabella, Catawba and Clinton Grape, 30 cents each. Dela- 
ware, Harttord Prolific and Diana, 50 cts, each. Red Dutch 
Currant, Lg 3 doz, Cherry and White Grape, do., $2 per doz, 
Houghton Seedling Gooseberry, never mildews, Hua doz; 
$3 per 100, Strawberry Plants, twenty-two sorts (30 acres), 
low by the quantity, Cranberry Plants, $2.50 per 1000; 10,000 
tor $20, Grafted Apple Trees, 5 to 8 feet high, very fine, $12 
00; 4 to 5 feet, $8 per 100, g" Charges pre-paid, on all 
orders except for Apple Trees and Raspberry roots, at the 
100 & 1000 rate. Address, with Greenbacks or National Cur- 
rency. A.M. PURDY, South Bend, St, Jos, Co., Indjana, 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


BY MAIL. 


Great Agriculturist. 


95 cents per dozen: $2.50 per 50 
Wilson’s Albany, 
Burr’s New Pine, 
Boston Pine, 
Triomphe de Gand, 
Fillmore, 
40 cents per dozen; $1.50 per 100. Lower by Express, 
Plant in September and obtain half crop next year. 
All plants warranted genuine and of 
First Quality. 
Address J, H. FOSTER, Jr., Box 660, West Newton, 
Westmoreland Co,, Pa, 


The Philadelphia Raspberry. 
Wilson’s Early Blackberry. 
Best Selected Strawberries, 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Vines, Asparagus and Rhu- 
barb Plants, Send for Catalogues gratis. 
WILLIAM PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 


The Great Agriculturist 
Strawberry. 


Fine plants of this superb fruit, $1 per dozen; $3 per 100; 
$25 per 1000; with all other superior sorts, the best collec. 
tion in the country, Agents Wanted, Catalogues ready, 

B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Masa. 























} RUIT GROWERS LOOK TO YOUR INTER- 
#@ EST.—Blackberries will not sell well when peaches are 
| ponte. The genuine hoe | bh | Lak of the way. 
5 vy Plants for aule, é 
80, Strawberry and HiN'S, COLLINS, Moorestown, NJ. 
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250,000 Pear Trees, 

We have an immense stock of first quality Standard 
and Dwarf Pear Trees, suitable for transplanting in 
Orchards and Gardens. 

Also an extensive Stock of 2nd and 3rd sizes suitable to 
transplant into Narsery Rows and grow 2 to 3 years to 
form fine and extra sized trees, Any of which will be sold 
by the 100 or 1000, at the lowest rates for the same quality. 

For description and prices, Address, with stamp enclosed, 

FROST & CO, 
Genesce Valley Nurseries, 
Rochester, N. ¥. 





Eureka Cider Mills, 
Eureka Hay and Stalk Cutters. 


Having been appointed by the manufacturer Sole Agents 
for the sale of these valuable implements in the States of 
New York, New Jersey, &c., we would like to have an ac- 
tive and responsible Agent to sell the above in every town, 
and also to sell the following articles: Shares’ Patent Coul- 
ter Harrow, Clement's Horse Hay Fork, New World Clothes 
Wringer, Union Mowing Machines, ¢ n Drills, and Imple- 
ments of all kinds, A liberal percentage allowed, No goods 
sent on Commission, 

Orders received for Seeds, Trees, Vines, Strawberry Plants, 
&c., of the leading kinds, HAINES & PELL, 

27 Courtlandt-st., New-York, 

SprciaL InpvceMENT.—To any Agent or farmer purchas- 
ing a Union Mower, within the next 60 days, we will allowa 
discount of from 20 to 25 per cent. from the probable prices 
of the next season, 


SUPERIOR DRAIN TILE 


made of the celebrated, strong, tenacious clay of Wood- 
bridge, N. J., burned with intense heat over the Fire Brick, 
in Fire Brick kilns, and sold at moderate prices, as the clay 
must be removed from orer valuable beds of the best 
White Ware, and Fire Brick clay. Also double glazed 
Stone Ware Pipe, with collars for making water-tight pipe to 
conduct pure water free from rust and poison, Stove Lin- 
ings and Fire Brick, &c., &c., of best quality. Shipped by 
Railroad or water direct from Factory, on Ship Channel of 
Raritan River, 27 miles from New York City, 

CROSSMAN BROS’. & CO., Woodbridge, N. J. 














Flax Straighteners—Flax Brakes 
—Flax Combers. 


The Straightener will take tangled straw and straighten it 
all right for tne Flax Brake—and this will do the work first- 
rate for the New Comber, that will take tangled tow, and 

roduce rapidly a fibre free from _shive, yet fine and adapted 

o Carding and Spinning. This Comber does just what has 
long been wanted. Prices reduced to old rates. Send fora 
Circular (no charge) to JOHN W. QUINCY, 
Treasurer Mallory & Sanford Company, 
98 William-street, New-York, 


To Manufactors of Agricultural 


MACHINERY, wishing to introduce their Implements ‘in 
the State of South Carolina, will address W.W. WARD & 
CO., No, 157 East Bay-st., Charleston, 8. C., or at this office, 
when an interview can be had with one of the Firm. 


BONE TA-FEU 8! 


S35 Has been tested by thousands of farmers and 
(2/53/ny found superior to any other manure for Fall 








and Winter grain, and for a top-dressing on 
lawns and meadows. 

It is manufactured for and used as a substi- 
tute for Peruvian guano, and judged by many 
ito be fully equal to it, It is sold at the low 
price of $45 per Ton. 

Manufactured only by the 

LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

66 Courtlandt-st., New York, 


to whom all orders must be addressed, 
NOTICE TO SHIPPERS 
SOAP-MAKERS, CHAND- 
LERS, AND COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS, 


The undersigned pay their particular attention to filling 
orders for 
Rosin, Palm Oil, Soda Ash, Sal Soda, 
Caustic Soda, Indigo, &c. Consignments 
of Tallow, Grease, and General Western 
Produce promptly sold by 


ABRAM KNIGHT & SONS, 


Commission Merchants, 
32 Water-St., New-York City. 


-§. B, CONOVER, 


Commission Dealer, 


260, 261 & 262 West Washington Market, 
FOOT OF FULTON-ST, 















Particular attention paid to selling all kinds of Fruit and 


ther Farm Produce, 
. Lihters fo the at tor of the American Agriculturist, 
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Pearl-St., New-York. 


Produce Commission Merchants, 
FOR THE SALE OF 


'U 
: Wa , JI 


BUTTER, 
CHEESE, 
LARD, 
EGGS, 
PORK, 
1AMS, 
IOPS, 
PPLES, 
DRIED 
FRUITS, 
WOOL, 
BEANS, 
EEDS, 
P’LTRY, 
HONEY, 
GAME, 
&C., &C. 


-~— mm & nD 


Send for WEEKLY Prick CuRRENT, Marking Plate and 
Circular with Packing and Shipping directions, 
Country Consignments receive special attention. 
REFERENCES: 
Benj. Loder, Esq. N. Y. | Wm. S. Thorn, Fsq., N. Y. 
)x-Pres’t. Erie R. BR, | Prest. Na’l Fire Ins. Co. 
Cragin & Co, N.Y., Lane, Son & Co., N.Y. 
and Chicago, Il. Truman, Stratton & Co., 
Hon, J. K. Porter, Orange, N. Y. 
Albany, N. Y. Fred, Bissell, Esq., Toledo, O. 


VINELAND 
ARM AND FRUIT LANDS, in a 


mild and healthful climate. Thirty miles sowth of Phila- 
delphia by Railroad, in New Jersey, on the same line of lat- 
itude as Baltimore, Md, 

The soil is rich and productive, varying from a clay toa 
sandy loam, suitable for Wheat, Grass, Corn, Tobacco, Fruits 
and Vegetables. This isa great fruit country. Five hun- 
dred Vineyards and Orchards have been planted out by ex- 
perienced fruit growers, Grapes, Peaches, Pears, &c., produce 
immenee profits. Vineland is already one of the most beau- 
tiful places in the United States. The entire territory, con- 
sisting of forty-five square miles of land, is laid out upon a 
general system of improvements, The land is only sold to 
actual settlers with provision for public adornment, The 
place on account of its great beauty as well as other advan- 
tages has become the resort of people of taste. It has in- 
creased five thousand people within the past three years, 
Churches, Stores, Schools, Acadamies, Societies of Art and 
Learning, and other elements of refinement and culture have 
been introduced. Hundreds of people are constantly set- 
tling. Several hundred houses are being constructed, and 
it is estimated that five hundred will be built during the sum- 
mer, Price of Farm land, twenty acre lots and upward, $25 
per acre, Five and ten acre and Village lots for sale, 

Fruits and Vegetables ripen earlier in this district than in 
any other locality north of Norfolk, Va. Improved places 
for sale, 

Openings for all kinds of business, Lumber Yards, Manu- 
factories, Foundries, Stores, and the like. 

For persons who desire mild winters, a healthful climate, 
anda good soil, in a country beautifully improved, abouna- 
ing in fruits and possessing all other social privileges, in the 
heart of civilization, it is worthy of a visit, 

Letters answered and the Vineland Rural, a paper giving 
full information, and containing Reports of Solon Robinson, 
sent to applicants, 

Address CHAS. K, 
Township, New Jersey. 





LANDIS, Vineland P, O., Landis 

From Report of Solon Robinson, Agricultural Editor 
of The Tribune: It is one of the most extensive fertile 
tracts, mn an almost level position and suitable condi- 
tion for pleasant farming that we know of this side of 
the Western Prairies, 


FOR SALE. 
FARMING AND 


MARKETGARDENING 
LANDS 
IN NEW JERSEY. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS WILL SELL TRACTS OF GOOD 
Land for farming and market gardening, in quantities to suit 
purchasers, situated in the counties of Ocean and Burlington, 
on the line of the Raritan and Delaware Bay Railroad, mid- 
way between New-York and Philadelphia, at from $10 to $25 
per acre. In addition to all the common products of a farm, 
these lands are valuable for growing cranberries, sweet 





potatoes, peaches, grapes. tobacco and_ hops. All 
crops ripen ten days earlier than on Long Island. 


Squankum marl is delivered at any point on the rail- 
road at one dollar and fifty cents per ton, and fertil- 
izes the land for seven —— after its application. The 
lands are mostly covered with yellow pine timber, suita- 
ble for lumber and cord wood. A portion of the timber 
has been recently ent off. leaving the land ready for immedi- 
ate cultivation, Price of cedar rails, $5 per 100. Cord wood, 
at any railroad station, $3 per cord. A portion of the lands 
contain a large quantity of the best potters’ clay yet discoy- 
cred, for the manufacture of yellow ware. Saw-mill within 
one mile of Shamong Station. A good hotel at Shamong, on 
the lands offered for sale. The location is very healthy and 
waterexcellent. Lands well watered with unfailing streams, 
and supplied with good mill-sites and water-power for man- 
ufacturing purposes, A portion of the purchase money may 
remain on mortgage, Terms very favorable to purchasers, 
For further particulars apply to 

F. B. CHETWOOD, Elizabeth, N. J. 

WM. O. GILES, 70 & 72 Franklin-st,, New-York, 

and N, P, TODD, ag’t Shamong, Burlington Go., 
New Jersey. 








& UPERIOR FARM LAND.—20,000 
+ Acres, Franklin Tract, at Newtield, Gloucester County, 
New Jersey, on the Railroad running from Philadelphia to 
Cape May, 30 miles South of Philadelphia—adjoining the 
Vineland Tract, and 2 miles North of the Vineland Station— 
for sale at low prices and on easy terms, in lots to suit pur. 
chasers, Circulars with reports of Solon Robinson, fon, 
William Parry, and others, with fall information, sent to ap- 
plicants, free. Address JOHS H. COFFE IN & CO,, New- 
field, Gloucester Co., N. J. Improved Farms also for Sale, 





General Southern Land Agency, 
NEW YORK OFFICE, No. 62 BROADWAY. 

FOR SALE OR LEASE,—valuable Lands in all the 

Southern States. KEMP P. BATTLE, SEcrREtary, 

AUTHORIZED REFERENCES 

PETER COOPER, Esq., New-York. 

JAY COOKE, Esq., Philadelphia. 

A. A. LOWE, Esq.. Prest. Chamber of Commerce, N. Y. 


GEO. H. STUART, Esq., Philadelphia. . 
His Excellency Gov. HOLDEN, of North Carolina. 


For further information apply by letter or in person. 





Every Child on the Continent should have it! 


The Best Children’s Paper in America, 











Fighting against 
rong, and for the 
Good, the True, and 
the Bvautiful. 


A First-Class Monthly Paper, of 16 
Pages, for BOYS and GIRLS. 


$1.00 a Year in advance. 
A Beautiful Premium to every subscriber, 
Specimen Copy sent for Ten Cents, 
Address, 
ALFRED L. SEWELL, 
Publisher, Chicago, Ill. 


“Mr. Sewell's Paper already excels every other children’s 
paper that we know of in this country.”— Chicago Eve. Jour, 


ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE, 


It is with pleasure that we are able to announce a much 
larger circulation for the “HOME MAGAZINE” during 
the present year than it has ever before attained; and also a 








more heartily expressed approval, by subscribers and the 
press, of its tone and character, 

During the next year, we shall bring intoits pages a still 
more vigorous literary life—a higher excellence—a broader 
spirit, and a more earnest advocacy of all things pure and 
noble. The terms will remain the same, but from eight to 
sixteen pages of reading will be added, and the quality of 
the paper improved, so as to place our magazine in all re 
spects among the leading periodicals of the day.—TERMS: 
$2.50 a year, 3 copies for $6, 5 copies and onc to getter-up of 
club, $10. Single numbers for sale by News Agents through. 
out the United States, Two volumes a year, beginning in 
January and July. 

Address T. S. ARTHUR & CO.,, 
$23 Walnut-street, PurLaADELPuta, Pa, 
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“Beautiful copies for_practice—will make good penmen 
without an instructor.”—Scientific American, a 

“The most scientific and beautiful of systems, worth $5 
instead of $1.50."—Journal and Messenger. 

“ Cheap at four times its ps ie Reporter. 

“The latest invention and the best. Will make first-class 
penmen without teachers.”"—Christian Herald, 

“Most beautiful and comprehensive.”—Or, State Journal. 

“ Supersedes the necessity of a Teacher.”—Independent. 

The whole is printed on Card board slips, embracing Ele- 
ments, Small Alphabet, Capitals, Ladies’ styles, Epistolary 
and Business Forms, consisting of 9:2 copies on Card board 
slips, with 60 wood cuts, showing upright and wrong forms 
of letters, together with a Chart. Great inducements to 
Teachers and Agents, Address 

BABBITT & WILT, 57 Park Row, New York. 


HE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and LIFE 

ILLUSTRATED isa “first-class ” work, in its 42d vol., 
devoted to Puystoanomy, with “Signs of Character;” 
PHRENOLOGY, the Natural History of Man; PHRENOLOGY, 
and the Temperaments; Puysto.oey, the Laws of Life and 
Health; Psycuo.oey, the Science of the Soul. Amply illus- 
trated. Monthly, $2 a year; sample Nos, 20 cents, Address 
Messrs, FOWLER & WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, New-York. 


N Y MUSICAL PIONEER. — New Vol. 
a ® begins in October, eight pages fresh music, 
and eight of reading matter monthly, and only Fifty Cents 
er Annum! Great inducements for clubs, PARLOR OR- 
+AN and elegant MELODEON among the premiums. For 
all particulars, address the publisher, enclosing six centsin 
stamps, F, J. HUNTINGTON, 43! Broome-st., New-York. 


WY ANTED— CANVASSERS IN EVERY Coun- 
ty, to sell Powell’s GreaT NaTIONAL Picture of the 
voters in Congress for the Constitutional Amendment. 
Thorongh Agents clear $100 to $200 per month, Send for 
Circular or callon POWELL & CO, 24 Bible House, N. Y, 
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AGENTS WANTED 
TO SELL 
The American Conflict, 
By HORACE GREELEY<s 


This work has norival as a candid, lucid, complete and 
authentic history of the Great Civil war. Its popularity is 
sufliciently indicated by the fact that the weekly sales of 
Vol. I, are greater than those of all similar histories united, 

Vol, IL, will be completed at the earliest day consistent 
with thoroughness and accurac y. Theauthorhaving availed 
himself of the full Official Reports of the Confeder rate, as 
well as the Union authorities, will present both sides of the 
great struggle with equal fairness, This volume will abund- 
antly sustain the high reputation of Vol. I 

From the Albany Evening Journal. 
Noman in America is more conversant with the subject 
tl lan Mr. Greele v5 and none more competent to do it justice, 
We confess that in this work 
we are agree: bly diss ppotaind It is pervaded by a spirit of 
catholicity and a freedom from partisan leaning’ that some 
of his best friends did not expect, 
From the New-York Herald. 

“The American Conflict,” by Horace Greeley, may prove 
to the progressive thinkers of’ all nations a work of — 
interest with Napoleon's “Life of Caesar.” * * 
Emperor, with his mighty legions at his back, has mais the 
leader of the nations during the past thirty centuries; the 
Editor, with his burning thoughts printed in front, will be 
the leader of the nations in the fifty centuries to come. 

From The New-York Leader, 

No public man, whatever his politics and prejudices may 

be, should refuse to it a prominent place in his library. 
From the Cincinnati Enquirer, 

It is of course a history from a standpoint of observation 
far distant from our own, andfrom the Democracy gener- 
ally, but it is marked by much less prejudice, and is disfig- 
ured by far less partisan feeling than most of our friends 
would imagine. It contains a vast amount of information, 
and is altogether superior for reference to any volume on 
the subject that has yet appeared, 

From The London Daily News. 

We earnestly recommend this history as a work of marked 
ability and perfect good faith. No person of candor, what- 
ever may be his opinions, could read it without feeling in- 
debted to the author, 

From The London Saturday Review. 

Mr. Greeley is qualified above all his cotemporaries for the 
task which he has undertaken, bed No writer 
has shown more fully how the leaders of the South, were 
gradually tempted and encouraged into a fatal and almost 
inexplicable mistake. 

From The London Westminster Review. 

None who read it can wonder at the almost unexampled 
favor with which it has been received, 

Address 0.D CASE & CO., Publishers, at Hartford, Conn.; 
Boston, Mass. Pie = land, Ohio; yy rong Ohio; and De: 
troit, Mich.; DERBY, General Ager No.5 Spruce- Bt., 
New-York: GE ‘6. & C.W. SHER Woop, Chisens, I 1, 











Now Ready. 


THE PRAISE OF ZION. 


A new Collection of Music for Singing Schools, Choirs, 
Musical Conventions, and the Home Circle, containing a 
system of Musical Notation; a variety of Exercises, 
Songs, Glees, etc., for School and Choir Practice ; an 
extensive Collection of Hymn Tunes, with a large’ as- 
sortment of Sentences, Anthems, and Chants. By SO- 
LON WILDER and FREDERIC S, DAVENPORT. 

The publishers cai! attention to this new work with 
much confidence, that it will prove one of the most attrac- 
tive and practically useful works of its class, given to the 
public in many years. Its contents are characterized by 
freshness, variety, and real merit ; and have been drawn 
from many eminent sources, American and European. 
The best old tunes are included with a rich collection of 
new music. Sent free by mail for the price, $1.50. To 
promote its examination and introduction, we will send 
a single copy to any teacher or choir-leader, on receipt 
of seventy-five cents. 

MASON BROTHERS, 
596 Broadway, New-York. 


Something New ‘in the Periodical Line! 


COUSIN LIZZIE’S MONTHLY. 


Medium size, handsomely printed, filled to the brim with 
stories, sketches, poetry, puzzles, and an infinite variety of 
interesting articles for old and young. Contains nothing ob- 
Jectionable, and just the thing for winterevenings. We haye 
no room to det: ad all its attractions, it must be seen to be ap- 
preciated, and that all may see it we will send it six months, 

Jan. to July 1866) for 25 cents; specimens post-paid, 10 cts. 

he January No. will be ready Nov. 15, subsequent Nos, two 
weeks preceding their date, Send on your subscriptions 
now. Club of five, $1. Should the Monthly bediscontinued 
any time before tlie e xpiration of the six months the entire 
subscription willbe refunded, No tree copies. {# If there 
{sa dealer in your vicinity, we prefer you should fet our 

ublications of -him. Dealers supplied by American News 

30. or any jobber, Write plainly, giving name and address 
In fall, Orders should be sent in’ as ‘s00n as convenient to 

HANEY & CO., 109 Nassau-st., New-York. 


NEW AND POPULAR SINGING BOOK, 


For Choirs and Singing Schools, 


Entitled THE NEW SACRED STAR, By Leonarp MAR- 
BHALL, The long experience of the author has enabled him 
to offer in this volume a collection of music uncommonly 
well adapted to the wants of the public, together with a se- 
ties of Elementary Lessons and Exercises of unusual Excel- 
lence for Schools and all — who would improve their 
vocal abilities. Price $1.58 per copy. $12.00 per dozen 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 














HE 710G BRE EDER’S “MANU AL sent to any 
address ree of charge, every farmer should have it, 
Address N. P, BOYER & CO, Gum Tree, Chester Co., Va. 





THREE MERRY MEN. 


A New Household Game. 


Developing Strange Adventures, Laughable Scenes, Witty 
Sayings, Grotesque Appearances, Droll Misunderstandings, 
Humorous Events, and Comical Transformations, Easily 
Learned, Played by any Number, and Productive of the 
Greatest Sport. By the Author of “The Most Laughable 
Thing on Earth.” Price 25 Cents. 


Each playing of this Game exhibits the Laughable Adven- 
tures of the “ THREE MERRY MEN,” at a BoaRDING HovusE; 
at a RarLRoap DEporT; on the CaRs; at a WEDDING; on a 
Farm; at a ScHoon, &c¢., &c, As it cannot be played twice 
with the same results it may readily be seen that the MmrTn 
it produces is always NEw, FREsH and ATTRACTIVE, and 
ENDLESS IN VARIETY. Those who have nearly “died a- 
laughing” over the previous game require no word from us 
to induce them to try this. 

—_—0o— 
A Few More Left 


OF 
“The Most Laughable Thing on Earth.” 
Price 25 Cents. 


Of this popular play the “ American Agriculturist” says: 


—“ A HEARTY LAvGu is aluxury—and often a first-rate med- 
icine. We indulged in such a laugh the other evening, while 
the young folks were amusing themselves with this innocent 
and amusing game, It isnot a humbug.” 


The publisher of “ The Old Oaken Bucket,” Portiand, Me., 
writes: “ The children of all ages are much pleased with it. 
It is hard getting them to bed in proper season, One of my 
neighbors hearing the uproar, wanted to know the cause of 
such untimely mirth. I told him. He immediately handed 
me twenty-five cents, and desired me to obtain one for him.” 

A lady at. Highland, Ind., writes :—“It is more than it is 
recommended to be, I have had more than Jive times the 
amount of my money in the sport it has caused, Allare per- 
ge delighted with it.” 

J. Townsend, of Skaneateles, N. Y., writes :—“I have 
had “considerable company at my ‘house, "and both old and 
young are much pleased with the game. Although we have 
several other kinds they are all thruwn aside “jor yours, 
Please send three more.” 


So say they all of them; and so will all say of the “ THREE 
MERRY MeN.” Persons having one or both of these games 
need never know a dull day or evening, or be troubled with 
“The Blues.” They are capital things in parties to “Break 
the Ice.” SENT PoOST-PAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, By 


AMSDEN & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


AGENTS WANTED 
TO SELL 
FOUR YEARS IN SECESSIA: 


ADVENTURES 
WITHIN AND BEYOND THE UNION LINES: 


JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE, 


SPECIAL WAR CORRESPONDENT OF THE N, Y. 





TRIBUNE, 


This work furnishes an intensely interesting account of the 
author's adventures during the late war, embracing a wide 
range of stirring events, and a great variety of facts and 
incidents of most thrilling character, 


It is having a great sale and offers rare inducements to 
experienced canvassers, returned soldiers, ladies, teachers, 
etc, Sold only by subscription, and exclusive territory guar- 
anteed, 

“Mr. Browne has produced one of the most readable books 
that have swarmed from the press since the commencement 
of the year."—New York Tribune. 

“Full of thrilling incidents and curious matter for history.” 
—Philadelphia Inquir er. 

“This book bears the impress of vitality and power ‘on 
every page.”"—N. Y. Independent, 

“Mr. Browne's book abounds in rolicking fun and humor. 
His pictures of Bohemian life in the army are very rich.”— 





Brooklyn Daily Times, 
“His cultivated mind and keenness of perception have en- 
abled him to see much that ordinary observers would have 
passed unnoticed.” Cincinnati Gazette, 

“A book of riveting interest, and one in which people of 
all ages will delight.” Indianapolis Journal. 

Address O, D. CASE & CO., Publishers, at Hartford, Conn.; 
Boston, Mass.; Cleveland, Ohio: « ‘incinnati, Ohio, and De 
troit, Mich, GEO, & C. W. SHERWOOD, Chicago, Il, 

AND i a OF N.Y. 
Now Ready. 120 12 mo. pages. only 
25 cents, Sent — paid, Tells all 
about Lotteries, Policy Dealers, Mat 
rimonial Advertisements, “ Personals, ” Fortune Tellins, 
Witches of N, Y., Gift Concerts and Gift Jewelry, Gamblers 
and their Victims, Garroting, Highway Robbery, Pickpock- 
ets, Patent Safe, Pocket Book Drop ng, Thimble- -rig, Con- 
cert Saloons and “Pretty Waiter Girls,” Social Evil, Pro- 
curesses, Panel Game, Hackmen, Quacks and Medi@al Hum- 
bugs, 8. T. 18€ Moustache forcers and other swindles, 
Petroleum’ Swindies, Bubble Companies, Gold Mines and 
Mining Companies, Love Powders, what they are made of, 
How to Become Invisible, —_ ultural Prophets, T ransmu- 
tation, Situation Agence ies, ewing Machine Swindles, Per- 
ambulating Swindlers, Confidence Games, Professional Be x 
gars, Heirs W anted, Counterfeiters and Counterfeiting, Ex- 
poses all Swindles carried on through the Mail. Shows up 
all kinds of Rascality. Useful and entertaining to all, 3 
vages, beautifully Mastrated we 25 cents, post. -paid. Sold 
yall Dealers, “J. C, HANEY & CO,, Publishers, 109 Nas- 


eau-street, New-York, 





BOOKS FOR FARMERS and OTHERS. 
_— 

{Any of the following books can be obtained at the Of- 
fice of the Agriculturist at the prices named, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price, These 
prices are positively good only to November Ist.) 
































Allen’s (L. F.) Rural Architecture......... saavn becewana $150 
Allen's (R, L.) American Farm Book............eee00- - 180 
Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals.... ..........06. » 3 
American Bird Fancler.........-ccccsccccsces << 
PUROTGR TIONG CIE oss sncccceseceessoccescsqadacces 30 
American Weeds and useful Plants,...............eeeee0 1% 
Art of Saw Filing....(Holly)..........ce0. sagen iaiav oo 
Barry’s Fruit Garden 1% 
Beecher’s (Henry W ous Fruit, Flowers ‘and Farming. ein 
Jement’s Poulterer’s C a voce Ms ole coc dbneBecccd ed 2 00 
Bement’s Rabbit Famciers,.....0. 80 
Blake's Farmer’s Encyclopedia...... 150 
Boussingault’s Rural Economy eS 1 60 
3ridgeman’ s Fruit Cultivator’s Manual 3 
BridgeMnan's Young Gardener's Assistan 2 00 
Bridgeman’s Kitchen Garden Instructor. 3 
Bridgeman’s Florist’s Guide. . 3 
3randt’s Age of Horses (English and German). 50 
Breck’s Book i NN cass casinnneensduceiabcdacd 1 50 
Browne's Field Book of Manures.............. 150 
3uist’s Flower garden Directory............++. 150 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener.............. 1 00 
3urr’s Vegetables of America... 5 00 
Carpenters and Joiners’ Hand Book. ‘(Holly).. AS vis] 
Chorlton’s Grape-Grower's Guide,.... «0... ..ccceeee cee 1) 
Cobbett’s American Gardenet.........ccccccccesscccceces % 
Cole's (S. W.) American Fruit BOOK.............cceeeees 60 
COIS MONEE 5 ocoe cs saicdaccneds acccecceracuasacwe B 
pace aad 's Agriculture....... 5 00 
pe rman | 's Country Life 450 
SA NOONE. 5 vcscene.ss0 gebesesewesesioceccioess vis] 
Cotten Planters’ Manual dnl pretaaennnedescces sence 1 50 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor.........-.-. .-. +. s,s... 1 50 
Dada's (Geo, H.) American Cattle Doctor. . ore i 
Eno 1% 
ee ee a ara 30 
Downing's Landscape Saeene (new Edition).. 6 50 
Dow ning’ 8 Cottage Residenc a 250 
Downing’s F rnits and Fruit by Foes of America. 3 00 
Eastwood on Cranberry....... % 
Elliott’s Western Fruit Growe ni .. 150 
Employment of Women—By Virginia Penny mbedine sonst 1 530 
Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener........... 150 
EE BOs dtc r ki.ness 0 5s500.056b0ss0506-meenceescecéoence 50 
French's Farm Drainage 1 50 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear Culture 1 
Fish Culture ‘ 1 2% 
Flint (Charles 1.) on Grasses, .........scecee esccce le sce 2 00 
Flint’s Milch Cows ge Dairy jp. | «e 200 
Fuller's Grape Culturist..... .... doc ahs bees ae -- A%0 
Fuller’s Strawberry Culturist..................65 oe 20 
Goodale’s Principles of Breeding 25 
00 


& 


Gray's How Plants Grow. ......cccccccscesesccsecseceell 


Gray's Manual of Botany and Lessons in one Vol. = | 
Guenon OB MiG COWS......ccccocccccccccseccceces 


















Pardee on Strawberry Culture ............. «+ owone seen 
Parsons on the Rose. . F xs 

Phantom Bouquet, or Skeleton Leaves. 
Pedder’s Land Measurer. 


” 
Hall's (Miss) American Cookery 12% 
Haraszthy Grape Culture, &c, 5 
Harris’ Insects — to Vegetation, Dn Oe 8 
do c “do colored plates... 4 20 
Herbert's Hints to Horsekeeners.- neaeenenehneenecea due 1% 
Hints to Riflemen, by Cleveland... ad dadasainesense Gata 
BROT 6 COMMENT BORN bosctcecstacensscansees 568600600 4 St 
Hop Culture. .....00--coseccsccccnscegescessccccssoccs 40 
How to Buy a Farm and ¥ here to Find One.,, 175 
Insect Enemies of Fruit Trees, (Trimble).,-... 8 
Jaques’ Fruits and Fruit TYCCS.....0000. 
Jennings on Cattle, Sheep, &c. . 146 
Johnston's Agricultural Chemis 1% 
Johnston’ 8 Elements of A gricultural ae 13 
Kemp’s Landscape Gardening........seseeees ese 2 00 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee ..... ...cseceseeees 2 00 
Loudon’s (Downing’s) adies’ Flower Garden 20 
Lenuchar’s Howto Build Hot-houses............. 1 50 
Liebig’s Familiar Letters on Chemistry. ‘ 50 
Liebig’s Modern Agriculture..................5. 13 
Liebig’s Natural Laws of Husbandry................ 150 
Laneley's (D. C.) Morgan HOrses ...0.sccccccssee ons cece 150 
Manual of Agriculture by G, Emerson and C, L, Flint’ 1 00 
Mayhew's Illustrated Horse Doctor IPN FR NED 8 by 
Mavhew’s Illustrated Horse Management 8 50 
MeMahon's American Gardener... te Er: 
Miles on the Horse's f00t......-..ceseeceeeee ss ceeeeee vi] 
Morrell’s American Shepherd............. 1 75 
My Farm of Edgewood.......... 2 00 
National Almanac and Annual RS AS: 1 50 
Neill’s Practical Gardener....(Pardee 150 
Norton's Scientific Agricntture ......... cs. eee 5 
Olcott's Sorgho and Imphee..... . ...-......065- I 
Chats CUNRIIG  oocca ns cnccagccsnagscsuccvssdccesccsndacnees 20 
Our Farm of Four Acres (bound) 60c............ (paper) 30 
2 
50 
60 


















Quinty: 's Mysteries of Bee keeping a 1% 
ee err Leurducana 30 
handalt 8 Sharp eqandry aditeiath sBeodhssusies<eesesibsc 1 50 
Randall's Fine Woot Sheep Husbandry... ...........065 1% 
Rand's Flowers for Parlor and Garden eR 30 
Richardson on the Dog... .. . csccces-ccccccce-ceccceces $ 
ee eer prerrrerr er retire 50 
Rural Affairs....(bound)....2 Vols each, ae 5 
Saunder's Domestic P oultry. ‘paper 80 cts...bonnd.. 60 
Saxton's ear ial iabeesy- “set of3 Vols morocco..... 950 
do do 3 dco JOUER: ° cicccce 8 50 
Schenck’'s Gar dener’ 8 Text Book.. bikedacamml % 
Shepherd’s OWN BOOK.......cccccccccccsccccccsececcvccece 2 
Skillful Housewife — .. .......00-++ - dnuies, Ceneeee G 
Smith's Landscape pear ty Dee : caus 1 50 
Spencer's Education of Children. ......6.. cesses ceeeeeee 1 8¢ 
Stewart's (Jolin) Stable BoOK. 2.0 wee oe ween 150 
Templeton's Mec yanic' 3 Pocket Companion. hakeeegeéuen 1 50 
Ten Acres ppoasy B.., 150 
Thaer’s (A. D.) Princ iples of Agriculture... 2 50 
Thomas’ Fruit Culturist........+...020+6+ 150 
Thompson's Feod of Animals.. .........+seeeeeeeeeeeees 1 00 
‘Tobacco Culture ... 5 
Todd's (Ss, E.) Y¥ oung Farmer's Manual. . 150 
Tucker's Register Rural Affairs ............6- $0 
Vaux’s Villas and Cottages 3 00 
Villas and Farm Cottages, (Cieaveland ‘and Backus 8 00 
Walden’s Complete Soil Cultu , 1% 
Warder’s Hedges and Evargreens 150 
W aring’s Elements of Ly ulture .... Kideae 1 00 
Watson's American Home Garden .. .....-- ee 2 00 
Wax Flowers (Art of oo ececcvcsdsorcosc 150 
Wheat Plant (John Klippart’s). errerrrrerr rT rr 1 50 
Woodward's Country Homes,....-..++eeeereee geccces 1% 
Woodward's Graperies,. .......06-06.62 0 wees neneeenene 150 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse ...........-.  e++ eee 1 50 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle ........-:2+ceeeeenes eeeeeee 1 50 
Youatt 02 the Hog. ......seceseccserereeceeeee ss eeeerene 1 00 
Youstt On SHEEP 6.0... seeder ceecseeece coerereneees <— aa 
Youmans’ Household Science seveccescees 3 OB 
Youmans’ New Chemistry....isesseceeevees Sisdocees 6630 SW 
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THE NEW-YORK WEEKLY HERALD, 


THE BEST POLITICAL, LITERARY, ARTISTIC, SCIENTIFIC, AND AGRICULTURAL 


JOURNAL IN THE UNION. 


PUBLISHES AN ORIGINAL STORY EVERY WEEK. 





‘GIVES PRIZES FOR THE BEST LITERARY COMPOSITIONS OF EVERY KIND. 


CONTAINS THE BEST 


CRITICAL NOTICES ON THE OPERA AND THE DRAMA, 


THE FULLEST DESCRIPTIONS OF 


SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS, 


THE BEST TRADE AND MARKET REPORTS, 
AND ABLE ARTICLES ON 


AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SUBJECTS. 


ka SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED BY POST-OFFICE ORDER OR BY EXPRESS. 


Office, Corner Fulton and Nassau Streets, New-York. 






